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ABSTRACT 

The Toronto Early Identification and Developmental 
Program (B.I.D.P*) has three main aspects: (1) the screening of 
kindergarten and first grade children In terms of potential learning 
difficulties; (2) service to the child and family together «lth 
supportive h4lp to the school staff; and (3) '^fsearch In connection 
vlth screening Instruments, The introduction. In which the rationale 
and purpose of the program are discussed. Is followed by the service 
manual which contains a model of the process of screening and service 
developed through the E.I.D.P. The practical Information , 
Implement an early Identification program may be found In the manual. 
The two-oart research section Is composed of reports of studies 
involving various groups of schools. The Forest Hill report provides 
a description of the screening process which PJ^e^eded the main 
E.I.D.P. The central portion of the research report Is a description 
of the predictive tests and Interviews used In selecting high risk 
children and Includes a discussion of the major screening packages In 
terms of reliability ana validity. The bibliography contains a list 
of tests as well as reference sources. Appendixes incluae 
Instructions for administering and scoring screening tests ana 
samples of Interview forms and letters, (SDH) 
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ject provided a guide and model for the larger E.I.D.P. service. 
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INTflQDPCTIOM 



Prior to the implementation of the Barly Identification and 
Developmental Program, the psyohologieal dervioe of the Toronto Boaxd 
of Education had relied, almost eseelusivelyy on teacher referral for 
initial identification of children eseperieneing serious difficulties 
in school learning. It tias become increasingly apparent, however, 
that such a procedure was not, in itself, adequate to enable a large 
proportion of such children to receive help early enough to be of 
maximum benefit. The reasons for this were many and included such 
factors as teacher tuxnover, student mobility, and the difficulties 
untrained personnel have in identifying such children. Other complin 
eating factor^! included the high ratio of students to psychological 
services* personnel. With a relatively small amount of psychologist 
time available to them, it was only natural for teachers to tend to 
refer those children who vere the most troublesome to them. These 
were not always the children in greatest need. 

If the child is eight or nine years old before his difficulty is 
identified and help is offered to him, the likelihood is increased 
that he will develop a self-image of failure, become frustrated at 
his inability to learn, and develop an overlay of emotional reactions 
that in turn make even more difficult the possibility of suecessftO. 
achievement. 
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The early identification of children who are likely to have 
diffieultiee in learning enables the school to make appropriate 
adjustments in the school program. Gearing the program to the 
child's developaental stage and providing enriching experiences 
to compensate for possible lacks in his background should help hia 
to make better use of his educational setting* The teacher's 
imderstanding of the children and their varying and individual 
needs is enhanced* The process also makes it possible to insti- 
tute specialised remediation at a relatively early stage when re- 
mediation is more apt to be effective* 

When classes for the "perceptually handicapped" began to be 
set up it became evident that many learning disable children vers 
not referred until they were eighty nine, or even ten years of age* 
Consequently, the Board authorised an increase in the psychological 
service staff to make possible the detection of a higher proportion 
of educationally "high risk" children early in their school careers* 
It vas decided, in other vords, to institute a screening or ease- 
finding procedure in kindergarten and grade one to supplement the 
regular practice of teacher referral* 

It vas evident from the literature and from experience that no 
one instrument was adequate for such a task, nor had any satisfactory 
procedure been demonstrated* It was therefore necessary to conduot a 
research project to produce such a procedure* However, because of the 
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urgency of the problen, it vas impossible to postpone efforts at 
early identifieation and amelioration until the research had been 
completed. Consequently^ it vas decided to mount a mixed research* 
service endeavour* 

The research aspect of the £»I«D«P« vas conceived as an attempt 
to investigate a variety of techniques and instruments to detexvdne 
the most adequate procedure for the early identification of chil- 
dren '*at risk'* educationally. The service aspect of the program in- 
volved the identification of high risk children as adequately as 
possible at any given stage of the research and the provision of 
foUov-up services for them* 

The program has had three main aspects s 

(1) the screening of kindergarten and first-grade children 
in terms of potential learning difficulties; 

(2) service to the child and family together vith support- 
ive help to the school staff; and 

' (3) research in connection vith screening instruments* 

Every junior school in Toronto has at some time participated in 
the £*I*D*P* Over 25,000 children have passed through the process of 
E*I*D*P. screening* Several thousand children have received special 
assistance much earlier in their school careers than vould have other- 
vise been possible* In many cases this assistance has been preventa- 
tive rather than remedial* 
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The E.I.D.P. Report is oompoaed of five aeeUoas. This Intro- 
chictiott is followed Igr the Service Manual in which is presented a 
model of the process of screening and service developed throng the 
E.I.D.P. The phases of the S.Z,O.P. are discussed in detail in the 
Manual. The practical inforoation needed to iiqplenant an early iden* 
tification program nay be found in the Manual* This infomation is 
presented in a step by step f oxnat and nay f cm the trmeMOtk froa 
which an effective program nay be developed* 

The Research Beport is ooaqposed of reports of several studies 
involving various groups of schools* The schools are described in 
terms of socioeconomie and linguistic characteristics of the school 
populations* By the description of these characteristics the reader 
may be able to judge the extent to which insults obtained trcm a par^ 
tieular sample of schools may be generalised to another sample of 
schools* 

The Forest Rill Report section of the Research Report provides a 
description of the screening process which preceded the main B*I*D*P* 
This study involved a relatively small sample of schools and it was 
therefore possible to provide much more detailed infoznation than was 
possible for later samples* 

The central portion of the Research Report is eanposed of a des- 
cription of the predietivB tests and interviews used ia selecting high 
risk children* One of the tests described was developed largely 
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throa^ the S.IvO.P« The criteria which vere used to measure the sae- 
oeas of the seXeotlon are also deserlbed. A dlsouasion of the oajor 
sereeniBg packages la terns of reXiabllity and mlidltgr concXvdes the 
Research Report* 

The BibUognqiABr is oooposed of two sectionss a Xlst of refer* 
ence sources and a list of tests. The titles listed should be slewed 
only as a rtnlwaJ accoimting of aaterial i^ch is availahle. 

The Appendix contains iastraotions for adnlnisterlng and scoring 
screening tests. Saiqples of various interviev foms and letters used 
in the E.I.I).P. are also provided. The i^pendix should he referred to 
in conjunction vith the Hanual. 
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This fflanual presents a model for p^chologioal service 
which provides the means hy which psychological personnel may 
take the initiative in working in schools* Instead of relying 
on teacher initiated referrals, psychological services personnel 
nay determine and seek appropriate involvement with students, 
teachers, administrators and parents* 

The Sarly Identification model also provides a means by 
which vezy large numbers of children may receive vazying degrees 
of psychological service* The degree of service is based on 
needs for service trfaich are detexolned in consultation with tea- 
chers and parents* Efficiency, in terms of percentage of appro- 
priate children receiving service, and effectiveness in terms of 
percentage of children receiving appropriate service, cax^ be vezy 
high. A broad scope of psychological Involvement ranging from 
whole elassroaa service throu^^ service to small groups of stu- 
dents to Intensive service for individual children m^ be provldad* 

Neither this nor any other model provides an assurance of 
initiative, effectiveness, efficiency or scope* The ftOfilloent 
of these possibilities is dependent vipon the abilities, prefer^ 
ences and proclivities of the persons in the educational enters 
prise who are essential to the successful implementation of these 
goals* 
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This Banaal presents the elements of a technique vhioh has 
been used suecessfully. Uhat is diseassed here ia a fxaneworic 
upon irhioh each individual nay build* It is vhat eaeh person 
builds which detendnes the success of the nodel* 

The identification aspect of the program is a process, ra- 
ther than a single event. The process can be visualised as con^ 
sisting of several stepst a coarse screening of all children, 
a finer screening of certain children, a full assessment of a f ev 
children, and a follov-up period of one or two years where indi- 
cated. This process merges with the service aspect to the child 
and teacher and is to a degree coincident with it* It involves 
interaction with the many departments and services within the 
school ^stem. 

The dovetailing of the screening and service aspects are 
illustrated lay the following figures* 

Figure 1 illustrates the screening model* In-school service 
is provided for many children from the brief individual assess- 

4 

ment idiase onward* On the basis of preliminary assessments some 
in-class help may be provided without the full diagnostic assess- 
ment which is required for more ooiqpleat or serious cases* 

In general terns, what has evolved is a successive sieves 
model of screening which, in conjunction with the coincidental 
service aspects of the process, requires a close and ongoing in- 
vQlvement with children, parents, and school personnel* 
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ALL CHILDRQI IN 
INITIM. SCREENINC 



BRIEF INDIVIDUAL 

ASSESSMENT OF 
SELECTED CHEDRSN 



DIAGNOSTIC 
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PROGRAMMING 



PROGRESS 
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Fig. 1. Sueeassive sieves model of screening employed in the 
Early Identification and Developmental Prognm. 
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The aereening aspect of the proeeas is only a amall fraotlon 
of the tine eonoltiBeiit inherent in a aueceaafUX progrsm* Identi* 
fieation vithoat coordinated ongoing aervice ia uaeleas at best. 
The importance of aereening ia the opportonitgr it afforda to pro- 
vide aervice of a eoiqprehenaive kind in the early aehool years. 
Service ifflpliea^ in thia eonteact* not only referral to reiaedial 
achool programa» bat the proviaion of a "watching brief*' on chil- 
dren at riak, the proviaion of ongoing conanltation to teachera 
and parenta and the inrovlsion of informaticm to the teacher rele- 
vant to iNrograning for the daas as a whole. 

The identification at an early age of children who are en« 
countering, or are likely to enooonter diffleulty in achool haa 
been accepted aa a priori^ by the Toronto Board of Education. 
The proceaa of early identification involvea a major cogmitinent 
of reaoorcea on the part of p^ohologieal and aohool peraonnel. 
Therefore it ia neeeaaaxy for the achoola and aohool boarda in- 
volved to aet prioritiea regarding psychologioal aervieea* To 
detect high ri^ children early in their achool careers, |)^cho- 
logioal service staff and supporting aervices nuat be provided. 
It ia important to discuss the proceaa with teaehez^ and adnini- 
atratora in order to make all thoae involved aware of the re- 
aponsibilitiea ineunbent in the program. 

Using the results of screening, intervention can be initi- 
ated by the psychological services staff meaiber who can then 
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beeone involved vlth the olasaroom teaeher in planning tor the 
class as a vhole» as veil as tor small groups within the elass* 
and individual children. Such a preventative approach has many 
advantages for the ohild» the school and teacher. Experience 
has shoun that the young child responds more readily to remedi* 
ation than does the child of nine or iBore» as he does not have 
the added emotional burden of several years of frustration and 
failure. In evaluating every child in a given class» one is 
able to look at developmental characteristics of the group as a 
whole as veil as strengths and veaknesses in development in indi- 
vidual children. Such an overview is most inqportant in making 
appropriate and relevant suggestions for individuals or groups of 
children. 

It is vital to be avare of the dangers of **labelling*' a 
child as deficient in some way, and to strive to avoid doing so 
inadvertent]Ly. It is obviously undesirable to weaken a child's 
self-confidence by singling him out as inadequate. The teacher's 
perception of the child can influence methods of teaohingy and 
care must be taken that realistic expectations for the child not 
be undermined. If precautions are taken to minimise this poten- 
tial hazard^ it has been our experience that the advantages of a 
screening program far outweigh the disadvantages. 
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A significant function of early screening is to provide a 
basis for continuing investigation and planning in growth and de- 
velopment. The identification of strengths and weaknesses is 
only the first step* 

^ If the prov«ntativ« a!HPSf««h ia edneaUon i» to be truly 
effective, one should have a basic background knowledge about 
early childhood developnent or be willing to acquire it (see 
Bibliograpl^) • Such knowledge forms the basis of this approach* 
The earJy identification and intervention approach necessitates 
a different perspective trcm the p^chological staff than that 
required for the teacher-initiated referral model of psychologi- 
cal service. 

The specifies of the program can, and should, be varied to 
meet the needs of the school and the preferences of the psycho- 
logical services staff member but the process itself includes 
several steps which, if ^stematically followed, will make the 
screening more effective. The involvement of the staff member 
with the teacher and students in the classrooms being screened 
is continuous over the school year, but for convenience the pro- 
cess can be divided into five phases. This procedure remains 
constant while within each phase many variations occur. As well, 
the time between each phase may vary from one month to a year or 
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80 depending on the individual ehild* The five phases are: 

Preparation - Selection of school and grade» consulta* 

tion vith principals and teachers, and 

letters to parents 
Level One -> Initial Screening 
Level TWO - Brief Individual Assessment of selected 

students 

Level Three «> Diagnostic Assessment 

Referral to other sources and continuing involvement. 

All children in a class viU be involved in level One, and 
progressively fever at Levels Two and Three. 

The test battery chosen for Level One should provide infozna- 
tion concerning the child *s social and emotional development as 
veil as motor, language and academic ^lls. Infoznation about 
the child's social and emotional development is gained from 
classroom observations (vhere the make up of the class as a vhole 
can be seen), teacher consultation and observations during indivi* 
dual test sessions vith the child. 

Ongoing consultation vith teachers allows for regular review, 
reinforcement and prograa suggestions. This is the central core 
of the process of early identification and intervention. Infozna- 
tion sharing vith parents may occur at aay tiaie in the process and 
provides an iioportant dimension to the service. Figure 2 illas- 
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Fig. 2. Phaass in £arljr Identlfloation and Develepnental Prograa proeeas* 
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trates these Interactions and the phases in the process of early 
identification* 

The following paragraphs describe more fVilly the five phases 
used in screening in the early grades. The tools and techniques 
suggested hexe have proven to be successful, but as equally usellil 
ones become available they may readily be incorporated. 

Preparation Phase 

The p^hologioal services staff member should decide in con- 
sultation %rith the school principals and teachers in which class- 
es an early screening is to be carried out. Cooperation of school 
personnel is essential for a maximally effective program. School 
personnel can have important influences on the sts'le and content 
of the screening program. The choice of tests and interview tedi- 
niques used in initial screening and the interpretation of test 
results will be influenced by the nature and composition of the 
school staff* The screening program should be coordinated with 
school resources* Such consultation and coordination can have an 
important educational effect among school personnel* Through ex- 
perience in the screening process teachers can gain valuable in- 
sights into child development* 

Long tern planning within a specific school is advisable so 
that every child is included in the screening process at some 
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point in the Prlnaiy years. As a general suggestion in short texm 
planning) the earlier in the school year the screening can be 
arranged, the more time there is amiable for ongoing planning 
and adjustments in the children's programs during that school year. 
For many schools it has been found beneficial to start the Crade 
One screening in the tern and the Kindergarten screening in 
the Spring term. 

The school informs the parents about the screening process. 
Various types of letters have been used to serve speoifio needs. 
The letter chosen must take into account the parent po^ilation. 
Translations into several languages have been prepared for parents 
who are not fluent in fiiglish. Several exaaples of letters that 
have been sent to parents are included in Appendix A. In many 
instances a screening program and the infonaation to and from 
parents has improved working relationships betveen the parents 
and psychological services and the school. 

The initial battezy should be decided on well in advance so 
that all materials necessary for Level One screening can be ready 
and organised before beginning, (paper, pencils without erasers, 
test booklets, class lists, etc.). Principals and teachers should 
also be infomed of the general outline of screening procedures. 

Level I 

Level One screening includes all children in the class. 
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Initial Testing: 

Group testing generally takes the form of peneil and paper 
tasks. The battexy used can investigate visual-pereeptualHnotor 
and aeadenie skills as well as giving indications of possible 
soeial-^motional factors. Before any screening program is es- 
tablishedy a thorough investigation of the available assessment 
techniques and tools should be loade. For comprehensive list* 
ings and critical reviewa of tests see Buros (196$, 1972). The 
Bibliography lists tests which have been used in this program. 
Through early screening woxk, inforti^ techniques for assessing 
areas such as following instruotions, handwork and gross motor 
skills, have been developed. 

The administration of drawing tests for children in the 
Primaxy Grades usually takes place in the home classroom. Ail 
children can be tested at . the same time if the teacher remains 
in the classroom to help with supervision. Other tests necessi» 
tate smaller groups being tested in places other than the home 
classroom. Kindergarten children are usually withdrawn from the 
class and tested in groups of about five. The time required for 
group testing rarely exceeds 20 minutes if the whole class is 
tested at the same time. The teacher must be consulted about 
the time of testing so that lessons or projects are not inter* 
rupted. 
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Oaring elasaroom observation and group testing, infonsation 
coneemlng handedness, ability to follow instruotionst iapolai-* 
vitgr, attention span, ability to iiozk in a group, extreme vith- 
draiial, and similar indications of possible need for fUrtber in- 
vestigation oaa often be obtained* 

As paper and peneil drawing tests, the Fftmrt1!f^> Ifmff - 
Drmf>A»Paraon ecmftdnaUon and the Kirit 10 Test have proven to be 
effective as a part of the initial group testing* These tests 
are discussed more fVilly later in this Report* (See also Appen- 
dix B*) 

Teacher Interviewss 

The teacher's assessment of each child is important through- 
out the initial screening process* Such an assessment may be 
obtained quickly by a rating-scale procedure, or in more detail 
through structured or infonnal interviews* The procedure out- 
lined here involves an initial rating of every child, and a more 
detailed discussion about selected children at the time of the 
meeting with the teacher to discuss test results* 

An exsmple of the first of these two ways of obtaining in- 
foxnation is a rating scale* The Punil Dese rlPtion Scale (Ap- 
pendix C) is composed of two partes a rating scale consisting 
of ten items, and a request for the teacher's opinion as to the 
need for assessment of behaviour, intelligence, verbal or motor 
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skills or physical faetors, Cofiies of the Seals may he given to 
the teacher during the introductoxy interview^ periiaps to be oom^ 
pleted before testing begins* Once fai^Lliar vith the nethodt 
ratings for the entire class can be completed in one half hour 
or less. 

An example of a more detailed intervien may be found in the 
Teaeher^Psyehologiat Intergiaug this fom provides specific 
guidelines for the investigation of eleven areas. Vithin each 
of these areas, specific indicants of possible difficulty are 
listed. The Teacher^Pavchologlst Interview form may serve as a 
tool for the psychological services staff member to use in ob* 
taining more detailed and precise information than the Punil 
Description Scale provides. See Appendix C. 

It is vorthvhile at this point to consult with the teacher 
on the basis of the information obtained in Level I. 

Those children scoring below tlie criterion score on the vaxi- 
ous tests aai/or those children receiving significant mention in 
the Teacher Interview are selected for Level II. Consultation 
with parents interested in group screening results and with 
parents of children proceeding to Level II may be done at this tte. 

Level II 

Second level assessment involves farther testing of the se- 
lected children* Although it mi^t ideally be advantageous to see 
all the children individually it is not always possible or feasible 
to do so* 

0 8 039 
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An average of twenty to thirty per eent of the children in 
the initial sereening are typically included in Level II assess- 
Bent. The local needs, resources and priorities should detennine 
the per cent selected for Level II* 

This assessment can investigate language skills Airther as 
veil as continue the investigation of other areas tapped ty Level I 
screening. 

Second Level testing provides an is^ortant transitional 
screen. Children vho could benefit from some special assistance 
but who would not likely benefit sufficiently f ron a coo^ete 
diagnostic assessient are of particular concern here. Second 
Level assessment is both a screen which selects a few children 
for farther assessment and a source of infoxnation to aid with 
in-class assistance for a larger nuAber of children. In provid- 
ing an opportunity to confira, deny or modify the hypotheses which 
led to selection from First Level assessment. Level U contributes 
.o the efficiency and effectiveness of the total program. 

The tests chosen in Level II are selected on the basis of 
individual need as evideneed in Level I assessment. The Biblio- 
graphy lists tests that have been used in Level II assessment. 
Buros (1965* 1972) should also be consulted. 
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Raf orrals for further investigatioiiL are often made to Soelal 
Woik Serviee, aehooX nurse^ pbysioal o»ftnri nation, eto* It ia 
often appropriate at this point to relnvolve the parents to ob* 
tain Infoxmatlon oonoernlng ylslon, hearing and health, and to 
share Infoxnatlon Srom Level II assessment. 

For the majority of the children vithin a speoifle olassroc^ 
enon^ infoxnatlon has been gathered to disenss the make*i9 of 
the total olass with the teacher and to sake progranlttg sugges- 
tions for small groups and indiTddual children. Consult the 
Bibliography for reference sources which nagr be used bgr the paydi* 
ologieal services staff member prior to discusslfig child develop- 
ment, programing suggestions and play activities vith teachers 
and parents. 

At the cosqpletlon of Level II a report of screening is often 
sent to the school. This report outlines the steps which have 
been taken, and comments briefly on findings which are signifi- 
cant to the whole dasa, as well as information on small groups 
and Individual children. See Appendix 0. The school is made 
aware those children who will be involved in a more intensive 
Investigation. 

Level III 

Based on information from Level II assessment the children 
can be divided Inte three groups: 
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a) Those about vtaoa tbore are no epeelal eoneems* 

b) Tboee vho viU be tested at a later date to asseee 
ebanges In developoent. 

o) Those vho need nore intenelTe investigation at this 
tine 80 that enoo^ inf oxvation is a«sili^e to plan 
the appropriate aetion tor the individual ehlld* 

In Level III assessnent aore hi^ily ^oified infonoation is 
dealt vith. This ^lase of the prooednre is siadlar to the most 
intensive aspeets of the traditional aodel of pagrohologLeal ser» 
vioes* Beret coiaiAetey intensive assessnent is engaged in. It 
is nost important at this Level that assessment be linked to ap-> 
pKoj^ate preventative or remedial activities, Uhile in all 
Levels there are liflks to {iraetieal suggestions for teachers and 
otherst in Level III the infosnation is nuoh more specialised and 
suggestions are individuaUy tailored to meet the more demanding 
needs of the child proceeding through this level of assessment. 

The infoxoation obtained in Levels I and II is used for spe* 
eifically designing an assessment battery to be used in Level III* 

As a result of the infoxnation obtained in Level III> an 
average of five to eight per cent of the children in the original 
screening are referred to other resources for additional service. 
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Referral to Other Reaoureea 

An inportant effect of screening la to pvevent or mlninise 
probleiB8 rather than to place children vith pirohleBa in special 
programs. Very few of the children screened require special pro* 
gram plaeeaent. Such plaeenent can often be prevented Iqt early 
screening and remediation vithin the classroom and on a with* 
dnwal basis* Some children require Airther assistance and may 
need Aill time placement in a special class for vaxying lengths 
of time. 

Vhere special assistance is required Special fiducation pro* 
grams are available in Toronto for children with probOLems in Ma* 
demic achievement^ perceptiont behaviour^ reading^ Eta^^sh lan^ 
gttage» healthy speech^ hearing^ and vision. Specially designated 
schools are available for the deaf » mentally retaxded» and for 
the physically handicapped* 

Home Instn^ction is available for homebound students. 

Many referrals are also made to eommnnity resources such as 
hospitals, mental health clinics, Children*8 Aid Society, 7.M.C.A.» 
Z.V.C.A., A.C.L.O., and Integra Foundation. 

Vhere no class space or program is available, greater en^ 
asis must be placed on in^-dass procedures and those resources 
vhieh can be developed in the sehool and eommnnity. 
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Coneluaion 

The BodeX of pgyehologleal servloe presented here Is a 
najor departure firam eonvantioiial models of peg^ehologleaX sarvlse* 

In soreeoiag la early grades, the pqyehologieal serviees 
staff aaiBiber takes the loitiati^* The staff asi^r is not de- 
pendent on sofaooX personnel for ease ialtiationy bat Instead is 
in the dassrooa early in the school year vozking dosely vith 
the teaoher on a iiveventativay remedial and pre^referral basist 
This is a major change in approach for many psyohdogioal ser- 
vices staff and for school personnel as well* 

The approach outlined in this paper brings the psychologicaL 
services staff into close contact vith many educational aspects 
of the school. As veil there is greater involvement tfith young* 
er children than is typically possible with the crises interven- 
tion model of psychological service* 

Typically, early screening viU be liable to encroachments 
of crises-intervention activities. Care should be taken to in- 
sure that in this circumstance early screening not be slighted* 
If the early identification program is not allotted sufficient 
time and resources the resulting partial service vill likely be 
UASatisfactoxy* Idttle benefit accmes from the initial screen- 
ing of a large number of children* Only when preventive voric 
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within the elassroom and remedial voxk with individaal children 
ia vndertakeny do the benefits of the program begin to be seen* 

Sereeningy vhen properly designed to meet present needs and 
available resoureesy «*<ui be a most efficient deplc^rment of psych- 
ological personnel. It is a teehniqae which can produce an 
early overview of a vezy large nun^r of children using a rela- 
tively small amount of psychologist time* With slight altera- 
tions some of the early aspects of screening and test scoring can 
be perfoxned by specially trained) non-p^h61ogical personnel* 

Assessment and remediation are more efficient and effective 
when they are based on regular consultation* The consultative 
aspect) the successive filtering \jj screening, knowledge of cfaUd- 
hood developosnt) familiarity with school programsy and a preven- 
tive orientation are the essences of a successfVil early identi- 
fication program* 
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Previoas portions of this report have dealt vith an over^ 
viev of the whole of the Early Identification and Developnental 
Program and with practioal eoneems regarding the implementation 
of an early identifioati<ai program* The seetion which follows 
is a report of the statistical analyses which were performed as 
part of the research phase of the S«I«D,P« The Research Report 
deals with several topics including a brief discussion of some 
sociological factors of importance in Toronto, a pilot study 
(the Fbrest Hill report) » a description of screening instruments 
and of instruments to measure the criteria, and a comparison of 
screening techniques* 

Socioeconomic and Language Factors 

The population of the City of Toronto is maritedly hetero- 
geneous* In interpreting data such as that presented on this 
report the degree and type of heterogeneity is important* In 
the oourse of the Early Identification and Developmental Program 
several approaches to quantifying the relevant variables were 
attempted* The most useful information was obtained from the 
Byegy Student Survey conducted hy the Research Department of the 
Toronto Board of Education. 
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Data obtained in the Eyenr Student S^ryay (Vrieht, X970a» 
X970b) were used to quantify sooioeeoooiiii.e and language factors 
for each sehooX* The "lower" sooioeeonomic category was defined 
€18 the percentage of heads of households in the soeioeoonoBdc 
categories of labourers* track drivers, taad drivera, vaiters, 
porters, retired, pension, workman's compensation, welfare, no* 
ther*s allowance, Aill-time education, unemplcyed, and housewife. 
The percentage of the Toronto school population in these cate- 
gories was 52 per cent* The percentage for individual schools 
ranged from 3 per cent to 81 per cent* 

The language variable was defined as the percentage of 
students in a school who did not learn fis^sh as their first 
language. This figure includes those for whom ihglisb was a 
second language and those who learned Bnglish and another lan- 
guage concurrently. Porl^ per cent of the Toronto school popu- 
lation did not learn fiaglish as a first l a ng ua g e. The percen- 
tage for individual schools ranged from 2 per cent to 09 per 
cent. 

Figure 3 presents these two variables in graphic fonaat 
for the population of each Toronto school. In the figure each 
asteridc represents one school. 

From its inception the E.I.D.P. was a mixed serviee-researdi 
project. While the search was continuing for the most effective 
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students not leaming finglisb as their first language are shoim* 
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teebniqued and modeXa of screening, service to chiloren vas pro- 
vided. In the vast majori^ of instances when there vae a pos * 
sible conflict betveen these tvo aspects of the program the ser* 
vice aspect was given priority. It was feXt that within the 
psychological service of an educational setting^ the psychologi- 
cal and educational needs of individual children could not be 
overlooked in the interests of research. Therefore, the research 
was composed largely of trying several techniques of screening 
on very large nuiabers of children and using the results of the 
screening to implement service to the children selected in the 
screening. Thus the choice of techniques was always based to a 
considerable extent on the probable usefVilness of the technique 
in the service coniponent. 

Because of the importance of the service component, the 
judgments of the staff mendsers in the program were considered 
seriously in evaluating the various techniques and models of 
screening. The research and evaluation phases were ongoing and 
everchanging throu^^iout the course of the project. Several tests 
were tried at various points during the project by one or sever- 
al of the B.I.O.P* staff meiabers. If it was felt that any speci- 
fic test or technique was not effective, that test or technique 
would likely be discontinued unless there was convincing evidence 
that there might be merit in flirther investigation. The tests 
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and techniques that reioained in the program^ even for research 
purposes, passed several trials by use in practical decision- 
making contexts. Therefore, the tests and techniques which are 
discussed in detail in this report have passed the critical jude> 
stent of staff members, and were found to have merit. 

In addition to the statistical criteria there are the nu- 
merous subjective criteria which the staff employed in working 
with teacheirs, administrators, parents, and students* It is 
these criteria which ultimately detemdne whether a technique 
will be used in actual service and whether it will be used in 
the most advantageous manner* Techniques which have statistical 
validity but lack staff support will not be appropriately used. 
It is with some assurance, therefore, that the techniques in 
this report are discussed. 

The Forest Hill report which follows discusses the pilot 
study which preceded the main E,l»t>,?, During the Forest ttiU 
study several instruments and techniques were first developed an! 
used* The Forest Hill study was relatively snail compared to the 
massive numbers of children involved in the other phases of 
E.I.D.P. The small size of the study made possible detailed 
follow->up for individual children* The report of this phase of 
the E.I.D.P* presents a detailed view of aspects of early iden- 
Ufication over a span of five years. 
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The Foreat mu Report 



Three 8ehoola» vith a total Kindergarten population of 163 
piipila, and four Kindergarten teachera, participated in this 
atudy. The aohoola are aituated in an area of generally upper 
middle olaaa faniliea. 

The aocioeeonoinie and language eharaeteriatiea of theae 

three aohoola were aa foUovat 

Engliah not Lower aooio- 

School firat language economic group 

A 22% 11% 

B U 12 

C 6 5 

Theae three aohoola were at the time cooperating in a pro- 
ject of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board (QLntera, 1966} • 
It vaa decided to uae a acraoning device developed hy the Kinde»> 
garten Screening Committee to Identify Children with Peroeptual-> 
Motor Itifficultiea for the teacher* a survey of the pupila. Thia 
committee had as its goal '*the improvement and increaae in the body 
of knowledge relative to the pex«eptually handicapped**, and aa 
ita firat task developed the Teacher* a Screening Form to enable 
the teachera to aelect high ri^ children. The form liata eleven 
deacriptiTe itema, which, if applicable to an unusual degree, 
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vere suggestive of behavioural etaaraeteristica related to learn- 
ing diffleulties in general and speeifioally to perceptual handi- 
caps. See Appendix C. 

iathottgh the focal point of the Tflaehflr«8 aereening Fowl 
was to be the early identification of students in need of speci- 
alised help and training in the perceptual area* it was reeoeni28d 
that the initial rating questionnaire would be a coarse s^«sure 
that might include pupils with actual perceptual handicaps^ pu- 
pils who were simply immature in comparison with their elas8oates» 
pupils with emotional and social diffieultieSy and probably also 
slow learners* 

It was anticipated that a secondaxy level screening of the 
pupils would f\irther clarify the particular needs and problems 
of the pupils and would detendne whether a full psychological 
assessment was indicated. 

Method 

The Form was presented to the teacher by the school psych- 
ologist who endeavoured to ensure that each teacher understood 
all items and interpreted each item in the same way. The four 
teachers involved were all experienced^ familiar with the school 
system^ and shared a common core of educational goals, as well 
as having a similar understanding and interpretation of the de- 
scriptive statements of the Fom. 
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Identification in tvo or nore areas was taken aa the criter- 
ion aeore indicating a need for second level screening. As can 
be seen from Table 1, IH or 70$ of the children vera considered 
bgr the teachers to show none of the behavioars listed to an ex- 
cessive degree, and twenty-eight pupils or 17^ were identified as 
showing but one of the behaviours. This left in the initial 
group selected bgr the teachers twenty-one pupils {13$ of the totetl 
group), fifteen of whom were boys and six of whom were girls. 

The selection of high risk children was further refined by 
second level screening consisting of a brief battexy of tests ad- 
ministered to each child individually. It consisted of four sub- 
tests from the Weehsler Intelligence ^ale isL Childrens Infoiii»- 
tion. Similarities . Vocabulary, and (VIBS); the £sstt:4- 

Person, the ^mfV^'^ ^ Forme , an infoimal test of general inform- 
ation (How old are you? When is your birthday? What is your 
telephone noniber? etc.) and notes on the child's fine motor and 
gross motor control. 

Inclusion in the Selected Group was determined by taking 
into consideration ^e presence of any of the following items s 
a scaled score below 8 on any of the four subtests of the tf.I.S.C 
(TUBS), difficulty in execution of the Draw-A-Person (i.e., unre- 
cognizable as a figure, presence of fragmentation, perseveration). 
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NIINBBR OP PUPILS IDENTIFIED BY TEACHER*^} SCREENINO DEVICE 



Kuabor 
of Areas 
Cheeked 


Number 

of 
Papils 


Percentage 


5 


1 


0.61 


A 


6 


3*68 


3 


8 


4.91 


2 


6 


3.68 


1 


28 


17.18 


0 


lU 


69.94 


TOTAL 


163 


100.00 
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or the Pereeptual Poma (inabilitgr to reproduce the circle, cross, 
square, wavy lines), difficulties in the fine or gross notor 
area detected throu^ observation of the child's peifoznance and 
anj indication of emotional concern revealed in any part of the 
interview with the child* 

On the basis of this second levdl screening the developnent 
of three of the twentgr-one teaeher-seleoted children in the ini- 
tial group was felt to be vithin the noznal range. This left 
eighteen vhose possible difficulties merited lUrther eaeploration. 
These eighteen, five girls and thirteen bogrs, selected on the 
basis of both the Teacher's Screening Form and the individual 
tests, were designated the Selected Oroup* 

The remaining H5 children, that is all those not selected 
by the screening process of the Teacher's Seraening Pom and 
individual tests, were designated Mon-seleeted* 

These groups are coherent groups only in the sense that th^ 
were so categorized in the research described in this study* Vaos 
of the school staffs was aware of the eadstence of the groups as 
such* Infoxnation was retained in a separate research file and 
school files were not distinguished in any way* 

As individual needs arose Uie children received the school 
services, regardless of whether they were in the Selected or 
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Non-aelttfCted Groap. Referrals were made to psyehologleal aer^ 
vleesy and vera bandied independently and on an individual 
basis. 

The screening process will be discussed first in relation 
to a Aaller psychological assessment adninistered at Kiodexiprten 
level. A comparison is then made betveen those papils selected 
hy the screening process and those not selected. Finally consid> 
oration is given to individual oases in the Selected and the 
Non-selected Groups. 

Comparison of Selected and Non-selected Groups 

In evaluating the screening process, as the children were 
folloved through five years, the Selected versus the Non-seleotai 
Groups are compared as groups with respect to academic achievement 
reading achievement, rate of school progress and difficulty in 
school adjustment. 

Academic achievement was measured by the Teacher's Rating 
Chart administered at the end of the first, second, third and 
fourth years after Kindergarten. Sixty-five per cent of the 
charts for the third year were lost in transit before the data 
vera eonsolidated, and thus this year's ratings vere discarded 
and not considered in the data analysis. 
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Reading aehievementvas measured Iqr the Qataa»MaeGinitle 
^^4^t ^ ff ^ ^ ffi^p at the end of the tblzd year (Form C) and the 
fburth year after Kindergarten (Fom D) • 

Rate of progress in school was neasored by grade placement 
in the fifth year after Kindergarten. 

Difficulties in adjustment (aoademiey social and emotional) 
serLous enough to iiarrant referrals made hy the teacher or prin- 
cipal to psyeh61ogical services were noted. 

Teacher's Rating Chart 

Sxan^les of the Teacher's Rfttlmr Chayta are to be found in 
Appendix S. The chart when completed by the teacher provides a 
summarized statement of each child's achievement at that time. 
The four items of the chart administered at the end of the first 
year in the Primaxy Division dealt with: 

1. The Level of Instruction in Reading. 

2. Reading performance. 

3. Performance in mathematics. 
General performance and diligence. 

Gates-MacQinitie Reading Test 

Form C of this test was administered hy the school staff to 
the pupils in their expected grade placement (Grade III) and Fozm 
D was administered at the ena of the following year in the expeo- 
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ted grade placement (Grade IV) • Eight children were ondtted at 
the time the Gatea»MacGinitie Rt^ ?i^^|pff vas administered at 
the end of the fourth year aa they were not In any of the expec- 
ted rooms In which the tests were administered. These children 
wrote the test nine months later than the other ehildren. The 
appropriate noxms (grade five years, five months) were used in 
obtaining standard scores, which were than used in the analysis. 
Tvo children were unable to cope with the test at all {Fom D) 
and these were assigned the lowest standard scores. 

Placement 

Grade Placement for each pupil in his fifth year after 
Kindergarten was ascertained from school records. 

Referrals 

Referrals to psQrchologlcal services were enumerated through 
a scanning of school records, through a search of central files, 
throii^ infomation siqpplied by Special fidacation CfOnsultants, 
and in some cases through telephone calls to parents. In cases 
in which a child had left the Toronto system, and it was possible 
to trace his whereabouts, contact was made with his current sefaool 
regarding his progress. 

An analysis was made of the kind of problem revealed in 
psychological and educational assessments, and the kind of 
special services required in anelioratiLon of the problem. 
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PsyehologieaX Assdsanent at T'. adergarten level 

The assessment of each the eighteen children seleetad as 
high risk in the screening process included observation of the 
child in the dassrooniy an infoxmal interview, and the following 
fomal tustst ft^ort-P^na^ Proatig DeveloDmantal Test of 

^Mvr ?^^f^rWm^m T'^f**- and Kephart*s Pereeptnal^Motor 

A brief medical sumaaxy was supplied by the school nurse 
for each child. W s summaxy was based upon a parent interviewt 
the nurse *s notes and obseirvations, and any reports available from 
the child's pediatrician or family doctor. It included a summazy 
of the child's present health, a developmental history and gener- 
al observations* See Appendix F. 

Upon cGsyiletion of the gathering of observational data, the 
interviews with the child, the medical summaxy and the adminis- 
tration of the tests, a forced diagnosis was made by tentatively 
assigning each child to one of the following categoriest 

Perceptual inefficiency vith immaturi^, but with the 
perceptual inefficiency as the predominant factor; 

Immaturity with some perceptual inefficiency; 
Immaturity without demonstrable perceptual inefficiency; 
SBOtional problems with possible perceptual inefficiency; 
&K>tiottal problems without perceptual inefficiency. 
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This forced diagnosis was purely for research purposes and 
in no way implies that it was the usual procedure used. The 
diagnosis was not made known to the school staff or other meiiibeis 
of the psychological services staff who might have later contacts 
with the children. 

Results 

It will be recalled that of the original twenty-one teaohez^ 
selected pupils, three were found to not exhibit problems suffi- 
cient to warrant a full psychologioal assessment. Upon completion 
of the psychological assessment the remaining eighteen gave evi- 
dence, in varying degrees, of some difficulty in tense of percep* 
tual problems, immaturity or emotional problems. There was con- 
siderable overlap, as most of the eighteen children displayed 
difficulties in more than one area, but each one was assigned to 
the forced diagnosis category in which the indicated characteris- 
tic was predominant. Fourteen {61% of the original twen^-one 
pupils selected by the Teacher's Screening Form ) revealed evi- 
dence of perceptual inefficiency in the psychological cocaaina- 
tion at the Kindergarten level. In four cases (19$) difficulties 
which might contribute toward a high risk of later difficulty in 
school, but which did not involve apparent perceptual ineffici- 
ency, were noted. The Teacher|s ^^mffTi*f!ff f?I^ therefore, 
select pupils showing some perceptual inefficiency as confirmed 
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bgr the payehologieal assessmettt* The Form also selected some 
potentially high ri^ childnn vith other than perceptual pro~ 
blens, and, as is expected in any initial screening deyice» it 
included brrderline children who were eliminated at the seoon- 
daxy screening level* See Table 2* 

Academic Achievement 

In order to test the effectiveness of the selection tech« 
niqoes, eonqiarisons were made between the children selected by 
the Screening Process (i.e., the Teacher's Screening Form and 
the individual testing) and those not selected* Analysis vas 
carried out in tems of the difference of the means of scores 
obtained on the Teacher's l^tl^^ and the Qates^MacQlnitie 

ffi^?^1fTff !y?ff*-r statistical significance being detexmined through 
application of the t test* 



The Level of Instruction in Readins item from the Teacher's 


Ratine Chart is Quantified as 


follotfs: 


1* Readiness material 


7* Book Ila (first half Or* II) 


2* Chart reading 


8* Book lib (last half Gr*II) 


3* Pre^primar 


9* Book Xlla (first half Gr*in) 


4* Primer 


10* Book Illb (last half Or* III) 


5* First part of Book I 


U* Bock IV (Gr, IV) 


6* Second part of Book I 


12* Beyond Book IV* 
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a. 



FQBCS Diiiaoszsi nBSBKs OP nBdRViL vameaoKt mum 
iH nxmajootca. tasesamt a cnaaouBB u«bl 



Dilgnosia 


Riniber of 
PapUa 


Pereentage 


PerodptttaX Otfleienojr prodoaifiaat 
factor 


4 


19.05 


Dfloiwawtil lag with sons peroeptual 
inaffieianqr 


6 


28.57 


SBoUonal Problciis vitb oom pereeptual 
Ineffieieaey 


3 


U.28 


foil ifMsaatat deferred beeause of 
foreign language baekgroand» bit 
BOM pereeptoal Ineffieieney 


1 


4.76 


Develoyaental lag vithout evident 
pereeptoal ineffieieney 


1 


4.76 


SMtioMa •Protteaa vitbout evident 
pereeptoal iaeffieiency 


3 


14.28 


No diffie^Ltiea iadioated in 
screening teeta 


3 


U.28 


Total Identified Teaeher 
(Teaeher'a Sereeoiag Deviee) 


21 


99.98 
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There is a filgnlf leant differenee in instrttetloiial reading 
levels througheat tlie four Tears after Kindergarten* (See 
Tables 3 and 4*) 

Biy the end of the first year the average Instructional level 
in reading for the Non-seleeted ehlldren, as oeasared tgr the 
Teaeher»s Bating Chart, vas at the end of Bodk I» vhUe that of 
the Selected ehlldren vas at the Prlner level. Ejy the end of the 
second year, the average Instractlonal level for the Non*seleeted 
children vas at the end of Book II and that of the Selected Crowp 
was at the end of Book I. At the end of the fourth year the avexw 
age Instructional level of the Non-selected children vas In Book 
IV while that of the Selected children vas at the end of Book III. 

In nathenaticsy too» there vas a statistically significant 
difference in mean Instructional level. The Selected children at 
the end of the fourth year were on the average completing the 
material of Book III» vhlle the Non-selected children were com- 
pleting Book IV. 

The quality of the pupil's work, general performance level, 
diligence^ understanding of mathematical concepts, reading per- 
formance as measured hy the Teacher's Rating Chart, all yield a 
statistically significant difference in the means in favour of 
the Non-selected Group. 
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TEACHER'S R&TIKO CBAfCT, HBAMS AND U FQR TUB SELECRD 4IID ■OkMHeiD QBDDFS 



Teacher's Rating Chart 


Selected 


M • « tt • 


9Utm» 








KDd of Qrada^Ona 


Group 


Gveup 


i 


% 


P < 


Present level ef Instmetion 
in Reading 




5.99 


1.77 


141 


5.90 


.001 


hipll*^ Reading perfoxnanee 


2.50 


h0 


0.95 


UX 


2.30 


.011 


Fupil's ability te understand 
nathectatieal concepts and 
operations 


2.72 


3.36 




141 


3.12 


^001 


Pupil's general perfomance 
level 


2.27 


3.3$ 


X.08 


141 


4.33 


.001 


Bnd of Gradi Two 














Present Level of Xnetniction 
In Reading 


6.39 


8.16 


1.77 


107 


5.53 


.001 


mpzji V fioaiuiig porxQiiBuiwo 






U.vli 


1Q& 




.002 


Pupil's ability to understand 
nathenatical concepts and 
operations 


2.76 


3.32 


0.S6 


106 


2.77 


.003 


Pupil's general perforaance 

level 




3.42 


0.75 


103 


3.00 


.001 


Pupil's illlgence 


2.73 


3.49 


0.74 


102 


2.40 


.008 


^d of Crade Four 














Present Leve? * r **'->r 
in Reading 




u,iv 


H3 


109 


5.59 


.001 


Pupil 'a Reading perfofMnoe 


2.62 


3.68 


0.86 


109 


3.20 


.001 


Preaent level of instntction 
in Matbeaatics 


7.47 


9.X6 


1.69 


109 


6.10 


.001 


Pupil's ability to understand 
aathematical concepts and 

operations 


2.70 


3.49 


0.79 


109 


2.34 


.010 


Pupil's general perfoi«ance 
level 


2.80 


3.49 


0.69 


104 


2.67 


.004 
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HBAN BBADINa ACRXSVBIBIT 

ojffEs.NteoiN2fi8 mma tesi 



Qatea^MteOltiitla 


Seleeted 
Group 


Ibiaalaatad 
Oreap 


Olffer- 
enoe 


N 


t 


P < 


















49.00 


57.53 


B.53 


102 


5.16 


.001 


*gntfd equivalent 


(3-7) 


(5-3) 










Coaprehensioa 




56.67 


4.98 


107 


2.78 


.003 


grade equivalent 


(4-5) 


(5-4) 












Seleeted 
Oroup 


VnmlAeted 
Qrottp 


niffer- 
wiee 


N 


t 


P< 
















Veeabolaiy 


$i.a 


56.73 


5.32 


97 


2.71 


.003 


grade eqaivaleot 


(5-0) 


(6-2) 










Coaq>rehanaioii 




55.19 


5.75 


99 


2.80 


.003 


grade equlvaleDt 




(5-8) 










Noi^r attettpted 


5o.a 


53.09 


3.48 


100 


2.23 


>013 


grade equivalent 


(5-1) 


(6-6) 










number eorreet 


52.17 


56.10 


3.93 


100 


2.44 


.007 


grade equivalent 


(5-5) 


(fr-3) 











* Orede equivalents here refer to nores of the test and not to grade levels in 
the aohools* 
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Standard doores vere usdd In the data analysis with respeet 
to reading achievement as measured \sy the Gatea»MacO initie Head- 
ing Test * These scores have a mean of 50, a range of 29 to 75» 
and a standard deviation of 10* The scores on this test may be 
converted to grade scores as veil and are also indicated in 
Table 4. The mean score of the Non-selected Group exceeds the 
mean score of the Selected Group on both the Vocabulaxy and Com- 
prehension scales at the end of the third year and again at the 
end of the fourth year by a statistically signifieaiit difference. 
Expressing this difference in terms of grade levels derived from 
test norms, the Non-selected Group vas ahead of the Selected Gnup 
ty a year or more at the end of the third year after Kindei*garten* 
This difference vas maintained at the end of the fourth year* 

While the differences in means are statistically significant 
and provide evidence of a difference betveen the groups, there is 
a vide range from lovest to highest score on every item and con- 
siderable merlfcp bAtveen the tt'o groups* At the end of the fixst 
year, for example, children in the Selected Group had Levels of 
Instruction in Reading ranging from Beadiness material to Book n 
level, vhile the range for the Non-selected Group vas from Pre- 
primar to the end of BoOk II* Similarly at the end of second 
year the range for Selected children vas from Pre-primer to be- 
ginning Book III, vhile the Non-selected children ranged from the 
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end of Book X to the end of Book ZIZ. fourth year the Xowest 
ohildren in the Selected Group were hegiiming Botic II leveX» vhOe 
the Xowest ehildren in the Non-seleeted Oroap were eoB^eting 
Book II* Two ehildren in the Seleoted Oronp were voxkitig at the 
ceiling on the scale, beyond Book IV level. 

The two ehildren in the Selected Group who did well in tenss 
of aeadendc achievement deserve ^oial aention. One chilA 8elefr> 
ted in the screening process as a child of high riak aeadenioallyt 
had a psychological assessment at Kindergarten level vhich re-* 
vealed no specific perceptual inefficiencyy and in forced diag- 
nosis was categorised as immature in relation to his age nates as 
well as young in relation to Kindergarten children (NovesAier 
hirthdate). Subsequent infoxnation confirmed the original im- 
pression that here was a child with no particular problens who 
would make satisfactory progress in school provided he was per- 
mitted to move slowly at first. This kind of child frequently 
runs into severe difficulty if he is pished too hard or eacposed 
to too advanced material in the early stages of his schooling, bub 
progresses satisfactorily if given adequate time and ea^erience 
with work at his own level during the early stages. The other 
hi^ achiever in the Selected Group revealed problems in the 
emotional area without any perceptual inefficiency. Her adjust- 
ment gradually improved and no longer interfered with her class- 
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room wortc so that Ijy the third year she was making good progress 
aoademically* 

A comparison is also made between the Initial Group selee-* 
1^ ^ the Teacher's Sereening Pogm alone and the reotainder of 
the children* Differences in means of the two groups are again 
evident, although not as great as the differences between the 
groups selected the Teacher's Screening Farm combined with the 
individual testing. See Tables 5 and 6. 

The Teacher's Screening Porn^ then makes a useful first level 
screening and through its use the teachers were able to pick out 
nigh risk children, a large proportion of whom were indeed vul* 
nerable and in need of supportive and specialized help of various 
kinds. The success and usefulness of such a screening device is 
dependent in large part upon the competence and the experience of 
the teachers using it. The teachers involved in this study were 
all experienced and knowledgeable and were accustomed to close 
observation of their pupils, and to the .se of a variety of rating 
scales. It is not to be expected that all teachers, particularly 
the veiy new and inexperienced ones, would be as accurate in their 
predictions. 

The accuracy of prediction is improved by the use of a two- 
step Screening Process which combines a teacher selection, such as 
the Teacher's Screening Form with a brief p^chdogical assessment. 
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TABLE 5 

IBifflBR'S SAID ORARr 
MBAN ZNSTRDCnONAL LEVEL Xtt HBAttUiO 



Teaobar^s Rating Ctert 


Seleet^ tqr 

Teaeher^a Differ* 
Sereetiifig 9om Qaa^eted enee 


N t P< 


Aid 0f find« Om 
&4 0£ Onde IVo 
Aod of Cnde Three 


6.60 ft.l$ 1.$$ 
10.11 11«17 1.06 


UX 5.U .001 
107 5.74 «001 
109 A.fl M 


MBilN INSmronOHAL LEVEL IN KlOHElttTXCS 


Tmeber's Rating (kart 


Selected liy 

Teaeher * a Oif f or* 
Screening form Vnaelected enee 


N t pd, 


Aid €if Grade Tour 


7.68 9.15 


109 5.25 «001 



<) 0 fi 0 
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MEilN READING ACHXEVBiaiT 



Reading 


S«lceted by 
7taeh«r*« 

Screening Ftom 


Vnseleeted 


Differ- 
• enee 


N 


t 




aid of Cradfl Thraft 














Veeabul«s7 


SO. 53 


57.47 


6.49 


102 


3.25 


•001 


Coapreheiision 


53.13 


56.54 


3.a 


107 


1.42 


.078 




Seleoted tgr 
Teaeher'a 
Screening ftora 


Vneeleeted 


Dlffer- 
enee 


N 


t 


P< 


Bid of Oradfl Rmi» 
















52.84 


56.51 


3.67 


97 


1.36 


.087 


eoB|«th«i0lon 


50.89 


55.02 


4.13 


99 


1.68 


.047 


Nuaiber 


50.68 


53.91 


3.23 


100 


1.27 


.102 


Vvmhtr eemet 


52.58 


56.11 


3.53 


100 


1.29 


.099 
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Grade Plaoomeiit 

Another Imiioatioii of suoeessfuX pexfoxnanee in ecfaool is 
in tezns of the rate at vhieh the papila nova through the grade 
levels. At the end of year five, 223 (9^) of the Non-aeleeted 
Group vere at the eacpeoted grade level or higher (i.e.» in dados 
VI and VII )• In the Selected Oronp» eleven (65$) vere at 
Grade V level and none vere higher. Only tvo children in the 
Non^selected Group vere Ametioning belov grade level oqpeeta- 
tions and vere placed in Special Class. In the Selected Groap 
six children (35%) vere ftmctioning belov grade level* two of 
then in Grade IV and fonr in Special CSL&bs, Sve Table 7. 

Referrals to Payohological Services 

One indication of a child's difficul-ty in functioning ade- 
quately in school is referral to psychological services. A Air» 
ther measore vould be in terms of special educational services 
required in an attes^t to alleviate the pupil's difficulties and 
to pKHDote inproved functioning in school. Special service night 
consist of providing the teacher vith consultant and supportive 
services to enable her to vork cut and carry throng an individu- 
alized program for a particular child vithin the dassroonu It 
fld^t be provided by the Reading or Primary Consultant. In soeib 
cases it might involve Social Ubrk Services or Psychiatric con- 
sultation, fw children vith more serious learning diftLcoltles 
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TABLE? 

GRADE PUCEHEHT IN Fim IBAR AHSR KZNSERfiARrEN 
(fixpeeted level. Grade V) 



Grade 
Placement 


Selected at Secondary 
Screening level 


Non-seleoted at Secondary 
screening level 




Nunlier 


Percentage 


Nunlier 


Percentage 


Special Claee 




23.53 


2»» 


1.60 


Grade IV 


2 


21.76 


0 




Grade V 


U 


64.71 


103 


62.40 


Grade VI 


0 




19 


15.20 


Grade VII 


0 




1 


.80 


Total 


17 


100.00 


125 


100.00 


In Foreign Countxy 


1 




6 




Not Traced 


0 




U 





*2 remaining in Special **1 integrating at IV 
Claee 1 integrating at V 

1 integrating at IV 
1 integrating at V 
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a vittadraval program vlth teachers from the Special Sdueation 
Department and the Reading Clinic were available. For the chil-* 
dren with more severe disability Special Glasses vere provided. 

Fifteen of the seventeen children in the Selected Group 
(88$) vere referred to psychological services during the five 
years following Kindergarten. Twenty^foor of the 125 in the 
Non-selected Group (199^) vere referred. In Table 8 a summary 
of the kind of difficulty revealed is shown. 

Eleven children {65%) of the Selected Group of seventeen 
experienced academic difficulty associated with soms perceptual 
prtHoleaB, while six children {5$) of the Non-selected children 
experienced such difficulty and req[uired some fom of specializecl 
assistance. 

An estimate of the severity of the disability can be made 
in terns of the kind of specialised assistance required to enaUe 
each child to cope in the school situation. This varied from 
individualised help given by the classroom teacher vithin the 
oXassroom, to a withdrawal program with progress throned the 
grades at the nomal rate, to withdrawal program with an extra 
year in Primaxy Oivisiony to Special Class placement. See 
Table 9. 
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HIXDRB OP OIFFXCVLIZBS REVEALED IN AdSSSSME3IT 
OP POnLS fiEPERIIBD TO PSZCROLOQICAL SERVICES 





Selected Oroun 


Noa* 


OiffieuXty 


Nunber 


rer» 
cent&Bp 


Per- 

Nttfliber oentage 


Oaestlon ralaed tiy parent or 
teacher ^ no aeadende nor achod 
adjuatoent problem 


.0 




4 


3.20 


No aoademlc problem 


2 


U.76 






Academic dlffiottlty^ molti problema 
vith severe unfavourable social 
aituationa the j^dominant factor 
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Of the floor ehildrBB 1& tba Seleeted Qreap ulio nore ditgaoaei 
in Sindergartett as having relati<v«2j smrt pereeptoaX proiblaw 
aU. required Special Glass plaeeae&t of frea one to tliree years* 

All six of the children in the Seleeted Ovoiip vho vere 
diagnosed as having sons pereeptnal inefftoien^ along vltb sore 
generalised ianatoxit^ required soae foza of speeialised assis- 
tanoe* IKlthdraual program vas required for four ohildren^ two 
of tbea needing foor years to ooB|CLete three years of sehool* 
Tvoy vho vara e]q)erienoing ainiaal aeadeaio prohleasy reeeived 
individualised help vithia the elassrooa* 

Of the three ofaildren in the Seleoted Qreup vho revealed 
eaotional prohleas vith soao pereeptnal ineffieienflgr» one re* 
quired individualised help vithin the olassrooa* The other tvo 
okdldren e^qperienced no aoadeale diffLoulties and gained in 
vi8sal*pereeptuAl-aotor effleienoy as their eaetienal proUeas 
subsided* 

The sereening proeess identified ssTeral hii^ xidc ohUdren 
vho» as they aoved through the next five years of school^ sj^erl- 
enoed diffieulty suffleient to require additional help to «i^e 
thea to eope vith the sehoA prograa^ 

▲ i^jiilar analysis vas aade for the Nen-selooted ohildMn* 
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3ix of the original U5 pupils in the Non-seleoted Group hed 
moved out of Canada, and it was not possible to trace an addi- 
tional fourteen. the remaining 125 pupils, twenty-four 
(19S() were referred to psychological services at sooe time during 
the five years* Available infoxnation concerning these cases in^* 
eluded school records, psychological reports, social wozk sunBuax^ 
ies and school health records* As can be seen from Table S, eight 
of the twenty-four cases involved no academic problem* Two caso 
were obviously nultiproblem, but with the social situation so se* 
verely unfavourable that it was not possible to weight appropri- 
ately other factors which miitbt possibly have been involved* 
Eight pupils were experiencing academic difficulty, taut there was 
no evidence of perceptual problems* The remaining six cases are 
of primary concern* 

Three of these children expezlenced uild and transient aca- 
demic difficult* Psychological examination indicated minor pe:i^ 
eeptual problems* Some adjustment was made within the classroom 
and help was provided by the regular teacher in consultation wilh 
the staff member of psychological services or the Reading Consul- 
tant. These three children have since progressed at the regular 
rate through school and no further referrals were made. 

One child was not selected by the yeaeher«a Screening Form 
since the cri terion score was a check in two areas. She did 
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rdceive one cheek on the Teacher's Screening Form as she tended 
to avoid activities involving cutting, pasting and fine hand voik* 
She was considered young (ihigw 9t birthdate) and inmatuM in rela^* 
tion to other children in the Kindergarten. Beferral to psycho* 
logical services vas made at the end of Grade I. Psychological 
assessment revealed the presence of visual-pereeptual-notor pro- 
blems. Excessive parental pressure on the child vas becoming 
more evident and seemed a complicating factor in relation to the 
child's school work. Vithdraval Program vas recommended through 
the Learning Clinic and vas begun in Grade 11, vhen the Special 
Education Department provided an Itinerant Teacher. Tvo years 
later a review of her case in Leaxning Clinic led to Special Class 
placement, in conjunction vith partial integration into the regu- 
lar Grade IV class. At Grade V level she vas ftilly integrated 
into the regular stream. 

toother child vas not selected tay the Teacher's Screening 
Form . His distractibility and restlessness vere recognized by 
the Kindergarten teacher and attributed to the fact that he vas 
young (Deces^ber birthdate) and immature. A Grade II referral 
vas made, largely because of his mrther's concerns about possible 
perceptual problems. Poychologioftl assessment revealed the pre- 
sence of some minor difficulty of this kind. A reviev of ^he ease 
in Learning Clinic led to provision of Itinerant Teacher service 
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for a period of six months at which time the child was function- 
ing adequately at Grade III level in a regular grade. He contin- 
ued to move along vith hia class and vas in Grade V* 

The third child vas neither selected toy the Teacher's Screen^ 
ing Form > nor referred to psychological serviees until the fourth 
year after Kindergarten. He was, however, referred in September 
of Grade II to the Language Study Centre as he had virtually no 
sight vocabulaxy. The Language Study Centre report indicated that 
he had the characteristics of a child who is slower in developing 
than the average child. A short attention span, difficulty with 
fine muscle coordination, poor retention of visual material and 
limited recognition of initial sounds were specifically mentioned. 
He was admitted to Special Reading Class immediately and without 
psychological assessment. A subsequent psychological report, at 
ten years of age indicated that he was a boy of average intelli- 
gence for this school population ( Weehs^er Intelligence Scale for 
Children - verbal intelligence quotient - 11^, performance intel- 
ligence quotient - 10^;) who had considerable difficulty in rela- 
ting meaning and symbol, in spatial organisation, in integration, 
and in retention of both auditoxy and visual material. He re- 
mained in Reading Class three years and returned to a regular 
class at Grade IV level (one year below expected grade level). 
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The first two of these three children would have been identi- 
fied at Kindergarten level had one cheek on the Teae^r*a Screen- 
ing Form been the criterion score. In view of the fact that this 
would have entailed a psychological screening of 30$ of the das^ 
es instead of 13$^ there is a vezy real question as to whether 
this is eoonondcally feasible* Obviously the oore children it 
is possible to include in the second level screening, the less 
chance there is of oaitting a child who could well profit from 
specialised help at an early stage in his schooling. 

The evidence indicates that the difficulties of the third 
child did not become noticeable until after his eatposure to the 
Reading Program. Apparently he was able to function adequately 
through most of the first year as well as in the Kindergarten 
situation without revealing any specific difficult. It msy be 
that more recent developments of the screening procedure might 
pick up children of this sort at the earlier stage. It is pos- 
sible that 1 R9t"*T!^ t—fo"! se-rr>i»r<n|( vould have selected this 
child. There is some indication that this last is the most 
likely possibility. 

In summazy. the Screening Process differentiated two groups 
of children, one high risk with respect to future school progress 
(Selected Group); the other likely to progress satisfactorily in 
school (Non-selected Group). 
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iehool progress during the next five years showed that the 
delected children gradually fell behind in instructional level 
in Reading and Mathematics, and succeeded less veil on Reading 
tests. A higher percentage required special educational services 
and/or additional time to complete the first four grades of 
school* 

This study constituted the first phase of the £*I.O.P. The 
design of later phases of the E.X.D.P. evolved from the experi- 
ence of this pilot study* 

Statistical Procedures 

As discussed in the Manual* the initial screening of st\idents 
is accomplished by interviews with teachers and group testing. 

During the initial phase of the Sarly Identification and 
Developmental Program three group tests were used extensively. 
The Draw-A-Person test (Measuremftnt of Intelligence bar Drawings. 
Goodenoughy 1926; Children's Drawings as Meaauyes of Intellectual 
Maturity . Harris, 1963), and the P?r^'*T^-lT?'' F?r"f (1969) are 
typically used together. See Appendix B for infoxnation concern^ 
ing adfflini strati on, scoring and interpretation of these tests. 

The Kirk XO Test was also used extensively. This group test 
was developed during the course of the £«I.D.P. and data from 
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fi.I.O.P. adsdnlstratlona were uaed in its atandaxdisation. Thd 
]^ la a paper-penoil teat wherein the child ia aaked to repro* 
duee yarioaa patterna of X* a and 0*a. The Kiik XD Yeet ia dia- 
euaaed sore foll^ later in thia report. 

Oaring the evolnUon of the S.I.D.P. the Teaehar^^ayfliiT^^itfifftr 
Interview came to be uaed in conjunction with the D.A.P. and 
Perceptual Forma or in conjunction with the j^Teat. Tfaua, two 
paekagea emerged to be uaed in initial acreenings T.P.I. «> D.A.P> 
- ^^'^ffff^"V ^ Poima. and y.P.I* «> JQ* 

The atatiatical deaign of thia report ia twofold. The major 
aeleotion devicea are compareA in terma of the correlationa of 
initial teat acore and Level of Inatruction in Reading (aa mea- 
sured Vsr yea^r Bating Chart ) at the end of the aohool year. 
The correlation, therefore ia predictive rather than concurrent. 
Becanae of the difficultiea in obtaiaiog objective meaaorements 
of the multiplicity of elementa co^riaing aucceaa in aehoolt 
Level of Inatruction in Heading waa selected aa the primary cri- 
terion. Level of Inatruction in Reading waa found to be the 
aingle moat pervasive and measurable variable which could be 
feasibly obtained. A&ditional criteria were included in non- 
atatiatical evaluationa. The end-of-year Teacher Bating Chart, 
i^ch ineludea Lerel of Instruction in Heading may be found in 
Appendix S* 
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The other staUctieal analyses artt based on eoaparisons of 
the students selected after the initial or second letel of screen- 
ing with the students not selected for fVo^her assessnent. The 
comparison of these tvo groups of students is done in tenas of 
the Level of Instruction in Reading at the end of the school 
year. 

Additional factors influencing decision-making regarding 
these tvo screening packages are also discussed. 

It should oe noted that the correlational phase of analysis 
is helpful in selecting instruaents which could be considered in 
a screening prograa. As pervasive as reading is, it is not the 
whole of education and therefore cannot be adopted as the only 
criterion for evaluating screening instrunents. The correlations 
obtained between the selection tests and Level of Instruction in 
Reading should be seen as a guide and general indicator of part 
of what the tests are measuring and the extent to which that mea- 
surement is reliable over time. 

In ttsms of more practical decision-making concerns^ the an- 
alysis of the perforaance of the children selected for follow-up 
in comparison with the performance of the children not selected 
for follow-up is more meaningful. The extent to wtiieh the Se- 
lected Group porfonu less well than the Non-selected Group is 
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one indication of the effectiveness of the selection technique. 

• 

At the time these data were collected the focus of the 
E.I.D.P. was primarily on identif^ng and helping the high risk 
children in greatest need. The help was at that time seen as 
being most probably available in Special Education programs. 
There was very little of the ongoing process of in-classroom 
consultation with teachers which characterizes the E.I.D.P. in 
its present form. This process of continidng involvement with 
the teacher evolved from experience %iith prior models of early 
identification. 

The earlier model did not serve children as well but had 
one research-oriented advantage. At the time of data collec- 
tion the children who were selected for follow-up typically did 
not receive in-class remedial help. After the screening phase, 
the child and class proceeded largely as they had before screen- 
ing, while the child *8 case was processed for placement in a 
special class. Therefore, the end-of-year teacher ratings were 
not confounded by additional special instruction and other pro- 
gram modifications during the school year. 

Because of the amount of in-class consultation which is now 
carried out as a result of the E.I.D.P., such research would not 
now be possible. 
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The foUotfing section presents a deseriptlon of screening 
instniaentSy including a dlsottssion of tlie I^A ID Teet. Data 
concerning the criteria neasiireSy Lefel of ZnetmctioD in Readinff 
and the Gates-liacQ^nitie Be'j -^Bg Tfff^fft- are also presented. 



Teacher^^hologi«t Xnterviev Oistrihntions 

The freqnencjr distrihations of niaiber of iteas cheeked on 
the Tftflffhftr'P f TgteXgrt P^ intartlflM form for both Kindergarten aid 
Crade One are nearly identical in shape. A copy of the X«£tl«. 
foxB aajr he found in Appendix C* 

In the Kindergarten group 3A per cent of the children screened 
are listed in one or sore of the categories in the interview sched- 
ule • In the Cvade One group 39 per cent of the children screened, 
are listed in the interviev schedole. There Is rBXj little lean* 
ingftil difference betveen Kindergarten and Grade One children in 
texas of the per cent listed aod the frequency of aailtiple list^ 
ing on the interviev schedule. HoveTer^ slightly aore Grade One 
than Kindergarten children mid he selected if aention on IgftskP* 



Predictors 




vere token as the criterion for selection. 



Iteltiple aantions on the iaterrieir schedule could be used 
as a selection criterion and vould, of course* yield ansUer aot- 
bers of children selected. If two or acre aentions vere set as 
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the criterion score approximately 22 per cent of those screened 
would be selected* A criterion scox^ of three or more would 
yield approxinately 13 per cent selected* A criterion score of 
four or more mentions would yield approximately 8 per cent se- 
lected* Approximately 16 per cent of those children listed on 
the interview schedule are mentioned only once* See Figures 
A. and 5* 

D*A*P* I*Q* Distributions 

The D.A*P. I*Q* frequency distributions for both Kinder- 
garten and Grade One children are generaUy normal in shape and 
▼ezy similar in that the mean I*Q* scores are nearly identical* 
The transformation from raw score to I*Q. score is effective in 
accounting for age effects in that older children do not achieve 
a higher mean score than younger children* 

There is a smaller range of scores among the Grade One chil- 
dren than among the Kindergarten children. The Grade One scores 
tend to be more concentrated around the mean and less dispersed 
than the Kindergarten scores* 

The obtained mean scores (101*9, 101*^;) are nearly two points 
higher than the theoretical mean I*Q* score of 100* This diffeiv 
ence has little practical importance however* 
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NUMBBR OP TIMES MENTIOHED 

Fig.. A* TrtpLnej diatribation of the mnlber of ttnu on the 
T>aeliT"P«rehel0gl«t Intenrlw in vhieh studants aantioned. 
Tbm Taachay»P«r&hologittt Intmrwi&w vas ateinittered in the Flail 
^ > Onids Qm, H » 4107. 
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N"uWr.R OF TIMES MTNTTr-IKD 

Pig. 5. Frequency diiatribution of the niuaber of 1tem<» on the 
Teacher-Psychologist Interview in which 8t\id©r.T» bta mntionpd. 
The Teacher»'Psycfaologi8t Interview was adnini stereJ in the Spring 
in Kindergarten, N =^ W. 




In '-emz o:' cr.:^r--* -r-iz Tor selection purposes there 
is consid'>r'iblc -»:rr.T'^r.~ l».*w*»«>n the Kindergarten and Grade 
One distributions. If s.-vll i-in with fij^,^* I.Q, scores below 
60 are chosen to b« 5*»lectAd, in the Kindergarten sample 9 per 
cent of the chilcr-^-. t^at'^i vr.vu'i fall below the criterion score. 
In the Grade One samole slightly over I. per cent of the children 
would be selected iS h'^*.-' r.r ncores below the criterion score of 
80. To obtain ^' rn^r c«r'.* -.^iected in Grade One the criterion 
score would havi? *o b«» raised to 8^. 

Among the lowost, .-.c^r r, of the distributions there are pro- 
portionately more Klniorpirt.*'n children than Grade One children. 
This 3ucp«?3ts that the •. r-inaf orrjati on is not as effective 

for the lowest scoring Klri*»r^arter. cnildren -3 for tnose who 
scor<» n«»ar th«» rapin or abc". For both distribution." per 
cent of thr childr"-. hav^ .---res low»r than ^5* 

'd^zvuc- of '..y.- •i;ffpr'»--«3 in n«>rfoniar.c» b'^tween *he Kin- 
dergarten and uT .r.^ Cr.'* cnl'. — >r. fis lndlcat*'d by t,h*» -J . Tfer^nces 
between the dist ributions. 3 ^w D.A.?. 1,%, scores snould b** in- 
terpreted with caution, it ,r;pears that cnildren wr.o obtain low 
scores in Kinderefir*.'*n wruld nrcbabiy obtain sligntly higher 
scores in Grade One. When the D.A.P. is used as a tool in ini- 
tial selection, these differences nro of ndninal icaortance 
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except for the possibility of over selection in the Kindergarten 
group, oee Figures 6 and 7, 

Perceptual For^s Total Scores Distributions 

The Kindergarten and Grade One Perceptual Forms frequency 
distributions are both approximately normal in shape. 

However, the Perceptual Forms distributions reveal consid- 
erable differences between the Kindergarten and Grade One chil- 
dren. The Grade One distribution has a smaller range of scores 
than the Kindergarten distribution. The Grade One scores tend 
to be more concentrated around the mean and less dispersed than 
the Kindergarten scores. Children in the Kindergarten grotip 
typically attain a lower score than ti c children in the Grade One 
group. The mean scores are 8.5 for Kindergarten and U.l for 
Grade One. Among Kindergarten children, 29 per cent of those 
tested attain a total score of 6 or less. In the Grade One 
group only 3 per cent have total scores of 6 or less. The skill 
measured by the Perceptual Forms test is a developmental skill 
and scores are not corrected for age. 

In order to select approximately 10 per cent of thr children 

tested, the criterion score for Kindergarten children should be 

3 or below; for Grade One children the criterion S'^re shoulc ^ 
7 or below . 
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Tig. 6. Freqaenej distribution of UmAiLl Seores. The 
D.A.P. vat adBlnistored in tho Ml In Grade One, N - 4247. 
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Fig. 7, Frequency distribution of D.A«P. I.Q. Scores. The D.A.P. 
was administered in the Spring in Kindergarten, N - 2864. 
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The highest aoore portions of the distributions differ 
very little for the two groups* For each group approximately 
1 per cent of the children tested attain a score of 18 or 
above* The one year age difference, therefore, makes little 
difference in the shape of the distributions among the highest 
scores* 

Not only do children typically attain higher scores in 
Grade One, thus increasing the mean, but the shape of the 
distribution di.'*fers as well* Most of the change in shape 
can be accounted for among the lowest scoring 20 per cent* 
Because of the qiialitative and quantitative changes be- 
tween the distributions, the low scores of Kindergarten 
children should be interpreted with caution* See Figures 
8 and 9* 
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TOTAL SCORE 



Fig. 8* Frequency distribution of Perceptual Forms Total Scores. 
The Perceptual Forms was administered in the Fall in Grade One, 
N - 4770. 
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TOTia seom 

fig* 9* Frequency diatribution of ?ffnirr*fflff^ Poraa Total Scores. 
The f?mr*ll^ y?fflf vas adsiiniatered In the Spring in Kindergarten, 
N = 1868. 
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Kirk XO Test 

The Kir^ XO Teat (Kirk) ia a paper-pencil test for Kinder- 
garten or Grade One children. The test is eoaposed of five 
tasks which involve the reproduction of various patterns of X*a 
and O's. The complete test may be administered to a group of 
children in 15 - 20 minutes. 

Each of the five XO patterns is placed on the blackboard in 
turn. After five seconds the figure is erased and the children 
are asked to reproduce as many of the figures as they can within 
the thirty second time limit. See Appendix B for administration 
and scoring standards. 

The Kirk XO Test was designed to assess: visual-motor speed 
and control, spatial organization of perception, sequencing and 
visual memory. 9y measuring the basic perceptual-motor function- 
ing underlying school achievement the author hoped to develop 
a test which would be predictive of school success and failure. 
In the standardization studies the author of the test found 
significant correlations between the XO Test and: Wechsler I.Q.» 
ffenmon-Nelson Goodenough-Harri s I.Q., Delacato Teats of 

Neurological Organization . ^n^U^rv Pi a erimination Teat , 

writing own name, and Teacher's Behaviour Rating . Significant 
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relationships were also found with achievement tests, in reading 
and arithmetic and passing or falling Grade One* 

The Kirk XO Test vas administered to Grade One children in 
each of three years. The three samples consisted of 21, 4- and 
38 schools. Two schools were in two of the samples; a total of 
61 schools arid 5»7$8 children were involved in these samples. 

The frequency distributions of total scores for each saiiple 
independently and for the three samples coniblned approach the 
shape of the normal curve. 

Administration and scoring in these three samples followed 
the standards established by Kirk rather than the revised stan- 
dards developed through E.I.D.P. which are discussed in Appen- 
dix B. The most noticeable difference in the scoring systems 
is that with Kiik^s standards the minimum score is 5 and with 
B.X.O.P. standards the minimum score is zero. 

For the three samples combined (N ~ 5758), the Quantity 
scores range from 5 to 95. The mean is 34. and the standard de- 
viation is H. The Quality scores range from 5 to 39. The 
mean is 18 and the standard deviation is 5. Both distributions 
are slightly positively skewed. 
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The frequency distributions for one of these three samples 
is presented graphically in figures 10 and 11 (N = 3881). 

Distributions were made for each of 38 schools in one sample. 
Separate distributions were obtained for the inner-city and non- 
inner-city schools. The inner-city schools as a group had a 
lower mean score than the non-inner-city schools. This differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. iUialysis of the distri- 
butions for individual schools, however, reveals significant dif- 
ferences. These inter-school differences are apparent in the 
distribution of school means and the distributions of the scores 
below which the lowest 5% of scores in each school fall. The^ 
mefeoi score for one school is within 2 points of the lowest 5% 
for another school on the Quantity Scale. The mean score for 
one school overlaps the lowest 5% of another school on the Quali- 
ty Scale. See Figures 12 and 13. See Table 10 for data for 
whole sample. 

Kirk XO Test was administered to Kindergarten childwn 
in a total of 51 schools during a period of three years. The 
three samples consisted of 12, 34- ard 20 schools. A total of 
3,254- children were involved. 

The first of these three samples employed the administra- 
tion and scoring standards developed by Kirk, the latter two 
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Fig. 10. Frequency distribution of £^ Quantity Scores. 
The }SQ VAS administered in the Fall in Crade One, N - 3881. 
Kirk administration and scoring standards were used. 
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Fig. U. Troqtttaej distribatlon of QuAlity Scores* 
The was adnlBletered In the Fell in Gnde One, N - 3881. 
Kiric adalnietration and aeoring atandarde were used. 
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Fig. 12, Pr«qv««ney distribution of JgQ Quantity deore means and 
lowast f> per eent criterion score In each of 38 schools. The 
was adsiK5 stored in th& FkiXX In Grade One, N ^ 38 schools. 
Kirk lalnlstratlon and scoring standards were used. 
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QUittm scene 

Pig. 13. Ptequenoy distribtttion of jg Quality Score naans 
and lowest 5 per cent criterion score in each of 38 schools. 
The J^v^B adadnistered in the Pall in Grade One, N = 38 schools. 
Kirit adainistration and scoring standards were used. 
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M. MBAM, STAMDAAD fi&VlATXQN M RANQB 



Quantity Seore* 



II 


Mean 


S.O. 


5758 




U 


Quality Seora* 


N ^ 


Mean 


S.D. 


5758 


18 


5 


Range of Seoree 



Quantity 



5-95 



Quality 
5-39 



• Kiric adiBinietration and scoring etandaxds 
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sampled employed E.I.D.P. standaztls. The distribationa for the 
latter two samples combined (N ~ 2160) , approach the shape of 
the normal curve* Quantity scores range from 0 to 92 and have 
a mean of 20. The Quality scores range from 0 to 3 i have u 
mean of 12. iee Figures U and 15* 

The NSy means and standard deviations for the latter two 
fe'^mples are presented in Table 11. 

Depending upon the particular j£ criterion scores which are 
chosen, vazying numbers of students will be selected. Different 
criterion scores yield groups of students which differ in terms 
of their end of year achievement. Tables 12 and 13 px^sent data 
for Grade One screening in which the achievement of groups gener- 
ated by different criterion scores are compared. 

XO Validity 

In order to compare ^ test performance with later school 
progress, a subgroup was chosen for particular study. This con- 
sisted in the first place of 90 children, k5 in Kindergarten and 
IS in Grade One. Fifteen were randomly selected from the highest 
% of scores, fifteen from the lowest 5% of scores and fifteen 
from those attaining a mean score at each grade level. 
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Fig, H* T^queney distribution of JBS Quantity Seores. 

Th« 28 Adfflini stared in the Spring in Kindergarten^ N = 2160 • 

E.I,O.P, odiBiRistration end seoring standards were used* 
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fig* 15* ?rifM9f 4i«tribaUMi of £ Quality Seoms* TIm 1Q 
vat «dBiiii«t«r«4 in tha Spriig i& KindargarUn^ N » 2160, 
1. 1 .Dtp, adainiatratiea and teoring atandaxda vara uaad. 
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N. MEAN, STANDARD DmATIQH AND RANOB 



Quantity Soore * 





H 


Maan 


S.D. 


SaaplA 1 


X546 


20 


12 


Sttiple 2 


614 


20 


U 


Quality Seora * 


Saa^a 


U 


Maaa 


S.O* 


Saa^a 1 


1546 


U 


4 


Saapla 2 


6U 


12 


4 



Baaga of Sooraa 



da^la 


Quantity 


Quality 


Sai^a 1 


0-92 


0-32 


Saapla 2 


0 - 7J 


0-25 



* E.I.D.P. admlBiatration and aeorin^t aystaiBa 
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87. 

m OF CRAD£ Otis LEVEL OF INSTSDCTION IN RBIDIKO ICR OROOPS SEI£CIED BY VARIOUS 
20 QDANTIT7 SCALE CRItSfSON SCORES AND lt)R QRODPS tlNSBLSCTSD 87 TUB XO QtrANTZTX 

SCAZ£ CRITERXOK SCORES. 



Of those groups seleetod tgr varlotts erlterlon seores, tba perea&tagds at theso 
Ldvels of lastraetion in Rtading arti 



Level of Instruction 
In Readtog 


X) Quantity Criterion Soorea 


5 




15 


ao 


25 


Cliart Reading and 
beXoir 




569^ 




37* 




Fre-^Primer aod 
below 


9^ 


n 


«1 


73 


65 


Pre*Prlner aiul 
above 


29 


u 


55 


63 


73 


Prlser and 
Mbove 


6 


9 


19 


«7 


35 



Of thoso at tho Chart attdlag or Frt^FilMr lofol, tha paroantagvnot Mlooted 

Igr tha erltariM mmwi arai 



Laval of InatraotiOB 



XD Qia»tttf Crltorloo Seoras 



in fwaiuiif 


5 


10 


15 


ao 


25 


Chart Raadliif and 
balotf 






63 






Pr«-Priaar and 
balov 


99 


n 


7t 


63 


45 
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END OF GRADE ONE LEVEL OP INSTRUCriOIi IN READING FOR CROUPS SELECTED BY 
VARIGOS ZO QUALITZ SCALE CRITERION SCORES AND FOR QROUFS tlNSEI£CrED BY 
THE XO Q0AUTY SCALE CRITERION SCORES. 



SELECTED GBDOPS 



(MT those groups soleeted by various criterion scores, the percentages at 
these Levels of Instruction in Reading are: 



Level of Instruction 


20 Quality Criterion Scores 


in Reading 


5 


7 


9 


U 


23 


Chart Reading and 
belov 


629^ 


609( 


An 


37$ 




Fre-Prioer and 
below 


91 


90 


82 


70 


70 


Pre^Priaer and 
above 


38 


40 


$2 


62 


71 


Prlner and 
above 


8 


10 


17 


29 


35 



mtSELECIED OftOUPS 



Of thooo at the Chart Reading or Pre*Prlner levtl and helWp the peroan^ 
tagaa not aeleeted tgr the aritarion aooraa aras 



Laval of Zaatraotloa 



XO Quality Criterion Soorea 



in Reading 


5 


7 


9 


11 


13 


Chart Reading and 
below 


969^ 


909^ 


83% 




VS 


Pre*PriBter and 
below 


98 


95 


91 


76 


56 
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In a pilot dtodsr Kixk had obserTed that ofalldren making 
bizarra Quality score on the 1 taak (subtest 1) often failed in 
school despite adequate overall ]^ test perfonaanoe* and that 
their teachers often perceived them as emotionally disturbed* 
About 1$ of children produce bizarre patterns. In the survey 
15 Grade One children and 17 Kindergarten children produced a 
bizarre pattern. These constituted a fourth group for inclusion 
in the study, making a total of 132 subjects altogether. 

For all except four of the children, it vas possible to 
trace school progress and adjustment in tems of grade placement 
at the end of four years, the amount of additicmal or specialized 
educational services req:uired, and the referrals made by the tea- 
cher or principal to p^ehological services vhen a child vas 
flmctioning inadequately in school. 

At the end of four years, whether the ^ vas administered in 
Kindergarten or in Grade One, all of the high scorers were in 
their expected grade vithout requiring extra help, a higher per- 
centage of the Mid group than the Lov group achieved this level. 
Similarly, a hi|^r proportion of the Lov group than the Kid group 
required special education or an extra year in the Primazy Divi- 
sion. See Tables 14 and 15. 
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ORASB PUCBMBN7 fODR XEAftS 
AFTER ID AfiMINXSTRATIW IN ORADB X 





XO Orottp 




High Sooro 
on XO 


Hid Soore 
on XO 


Lev Seora 
on XO 


Biaarra 
Soora on ]K> 


Oradt V 


u (mi) 


X3 (86.67J1) 


2 (X3.33]l) 


20 (66.67$) 


Qrftda V 

vlth «ctr« httlp 


0 


1 ( 6.67)() 


2 (X3.33]l) 


X ( 6.67$) 


0n4« IV 


0 


1 ( 6.^) 


8 (93.33$) 


X ( 6.67$) 


Bthtvlouval CUm 
m4/kr Rtsidentlal 


0 


0 


2 (X3.3391) 


2 (X3.33$) 


8p»eiaS Progrtn 
fvimuy or Junior 


0 


0 


X (6.67J() 


X ( 6.67$) 


Total 


U 


x$ 


X5 


X5 


Hot tracad 


X 


0 

• 


0 


0 
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GRADE PUCSMENT FOUR YEARS 
AFTBR ZO AOMINISTRATXOif IN KINOERCAKTSN 





XO Group 


Grade 
Placeoent 


High Soore 
on XO 


Hid Score 
on XO 


Lot Soore 
on XO 


Bizarre 
Score on XO 


Grade ZV 


15 (lOOJl) 


6 (50.00$) 


6 (^0.00$) 


8 (47.06$) 


Grade IV with 
extra help 


0 


3 (25.00jl) 


3 (20,00%) 


2 (11.76$) 


Grade III 


0 


2 (16.67*) 


2 (13.3356) 


3 (17.64$) 


Behavioural Claae 
aiultr Reaidential 


0 


1 ( 8.33SR) 


1 ( 6.67J6) 


A (23.53$) 


Speeial Program 
Priaar/ or Junior 


0 


0 


3 (20.00JI) 


0 


ToUl 


15 


12 


15 


17 


Not traced 


0 


3 


0 


0 
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In Tables H and 1$ the grade placenienta at the end of four 
years for children screened in Kindergarten and in Grade One are 
shown separately* The difference between the Mid group aud the 
Low group is less pronounced in the Kindergarten administration. 

The need for p^ehological referrals indicating difficulties 
in socioeaotional and aoademic iWictioning increases as we move 
from the High to the Mid to the Low groups. See Tables 16 and 37. 

In the group of thir^-two children who had bisarre orienta- 
tion scores were children who» in spite of the unusual arrange- 
ment on the page» obtained scores which were not significantly 
different from the scores of other children. 

The bisarre scorersy although using unusual arrangements of 
figures on the page and achieving somewhat lower scores^ had 
a mean I.Q. of 100.4 and a range of intelligence (as measured tay 
W.I.S.C. scores) from 60 to 130. This is comparable to the sam- 
ple of 90 children (Highy Mid and Low combined) whose mean intel- 
ligence quotient was 103.2 with a range fjrom 65 to 140. 

Several of the children with bizarre scores experienced 
academic difficulty as revealed by grade placement and the need 
for additional educational services. Only 66% were at the ex* 
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STUDENTS REFERRED TO PSXCHOLOGICiO. SERVICES 
IN FOUR YEARS FOLLOUINC ADMINISTRATION 
OP 20 IN GRADE I 





XO Croup 


Roferred 


High XO 
Score 


md XO 

Score 


Low XO 
Score 


Bizarre 
XO Score 


Referr«)d 


1 ( 7.U) 


2 (13.33) 


13 (86.66) 


5 (33,33) 


Not Referred 


13 (92.85) 


13 (86.66) 


2 (13.33) 


10 (66.66) 


Total 


U 


15 


15 


15 


Not traced 


1 


0 


0 


0 



1 1 4 



TABLE 17 

STUDENTS REFERRED TO PSXCH0L06ZCAL SERVICBS 
IN FOUR XSARS FGLLOWINC JJJMINISTRATION 

OF XO IN KINDEROAKHOI 





XD Group 


Referred 


High XO 
Score 


MLd XO 
Score 


Lov XO 
Score 


Bizarre 
Score 


Referred 


1 ( 6.66) 


6 (50.00) 


9 (60.00) 


10 (58.82) 


Not referred 


U (93.33) 


6 (50.00) 


6 (^JO.OO) 


7 (a.l8) 


Total 


15 


12 


15 


17 


Not traced 


0 


3 


0 


0 
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pected grade level conpared %flth 76^ of the rest of the aample. 
See Table 18. 



The later emotional adjustment of the group with blscunre 
^ scores is of particular interest in view of the possibility 
that bizarre orientation scores might be an indication of po- 
tential difficulty in the emotional area. Of the bizarre group 
18.8^ experienced adjustment difficulties leading to psychiatric 
consultation and/or placement in behavioural class or residential 
treatment centres compared to ^.6jS in the rest of the sample. In 
other words, of the 10 children from the combined High, MLd, Low 
and Bizarre groups having relatively serious emotional problems 
during the four years, six were identifiable in Kindergarten and 
Grade One by a bizazre orientation score. It should be kept in 
mind that neither the E.I.D.P. staff member nor the school staff 
had any information concerning these scores, so that there was no 
danger that a factor of self -frilling paropheey would influence 
the course of events. 

It would seem that the bizarre score is an important early 

indicator of a need for second level screening to enable the 

school to sort out those children who require extra support and 

specialized educational resources if they are to manage to achie^ 
adequately in school. 
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LAIBR GRADE PUCEMENT OF CHILDREN WITH BIZARRE AND NON-BIZARRE SCORES 
ON XO 1ESTS ADMINISTERED IN KINCSRCAflirEN OR IN ORADS I 



Orade 

Plaeoment 


XO Greup 


Hlgh» Mid, Uv 


Bisarre 


In expeoted grada level 




$6 


(65.W) 


18 


(56.3]^) 


III expeoted grade level 
vith extra help 




9 


(10.5$) 




( 9.4$) 


One grade belev 
expected level 






(xs.lj^) 


4 


(12.5$) 


Special Program Junior 




A 


( 


1 


( 3.1$) 


Behavioural Claae or 
Roaidential treatnent 




A 




6 


(18.8$) 


Total 


86 




Net traced 


i 


0 
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Lou, Mid, High XO Scoring Groups 

The reading achievement of children vith Lov, Mid and High 
]^ scores may be seen in Tables 19 and 20. In every case, when 
the was administered in Kindergarten or in Grade One, and 
when reading achievement was assessed at the end of Grades One, 
Two and Three, the groups with the highest scores had the 
highest levvl of reading achievement and the groups with the 
lowest ^ scores had the lowest level of reading achievement. 
In four of five comparisons the Low ^ groups had statistically 
significantly lower levels of reading achievement than the groups 
with Mid scores. The Mid and High score groups are similar- 
ly significantly different in three of five comparisons. Chil- 
dren with bizarre scores tended to have levels of reading 
achievement near those of the groups \dth Mid ^ scores. See 
Tables 19 and 20. 

Tables 21, 22, 23 and present means and t tests for the 
^ Low, Mid and High scoring groups in terms of individually ad- 
ministered tests ( W.I.S.C./W.I.P.P.S.I. . Bender Gestalt * Bepro- 
duction of Rhythm - Ontario School Abilities Examination , and 
tfoy^n An«» tory Discrimination Test ). With one exception 
( Auditory Discrimination Test Y scale ), the High ^ group ob- 
tained better scores than the Low ^ group. In tezms of selec- 
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MEANS FOR LOtf, MID, UlCH AND BlZiOUtt: CHADS ONE XO CROUPS IN TERMS OF 
ISVEL or XNSTfiUCrXQN IN READING AT THE END OP GRADES ONE, TWO, AND THREE, 
t TESTS FOR IW-KID AND WD^RXGH. 



XO Group 



Ii«vel of XnstmeUoA 
in Reading at and of i 


High 


Kid 


Unr 


Biearra 


N Man 


N 


Mtan 


H 


Haan 


N Haan 


Orada I 


U 


6.2 


12 


4.9 


13 


1.9 


12 3.6 


Orada XI 


U 


7.8 


7 


7.7 


6 


3.3 


8 5.5 


Grada XU 


10 


10.0 


5 


9.8 


A 


6.8 


6 8.8 



t taataof diffaranooibatvaan Haana 



Laval of Inatntotien 
in Roodlng at end of i 


Low - 


Mid 


md 


- High 


t 


P 


t 


P 


Grada X 


6.U 


.001 


2.33 


.05 


Grada XI 


4.76 


.001 


0.32 


na 


Grada XXX 


2.58 


.05 


0.27 


na 
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MEANS FOR LOW, MIO» HIGH AND BIZARRS KINDERGARTEN XO GROUPS IN TBRMS OP 
LEVEL OP INSTRUCTION IN READING AT THE !KD OP GRADES ONE AND TWO. 

t TESTS POR LOW - HID AND MID - HIGH 





XO Oroap 


Lovel of Instruetion 
in Rea<Ung at end of: 


High 


Mid 


Lov 


Blsarre 


N Mean 


N Mean 


N Mean 


N Mean 


Grade I 


12 6.1 


7 3.6 


7 2.1 


11 3.6 


Grade II 


U 8.6 


6 6.5 


4 5.0 


7 6.4 



t teatd of differencds betveen Mea&d 



Level of Instruction 
in Reading at end of: 


Lov 


- Mid 


Mid - 


High 


t 


P 


t 


P 


Grade I 


2.27 


.05 


4.56 


.001 


Grade n 


0.76 


ns 


3.40 


.01 
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MBANS FOR LOV, MID AND HUGH GRAOS ONE XO GROUPS 
ON INOIVIOUALLY ia}MIIIISlERSD TESTS 





XO Group Meana 


Indivldu&lly 
Adainistered testa 


High 

(IF13) 


Mid 

(IF29) 


Low 

(H-16) 


U.I.S.C. 








Verbal I.Q. 


m.33 


108.00 


87.U 


Perfomanee I. Q. 


U9.U 


109.45 


84.42 


Full Seale I.Q* 


U6.86 


106.60 


84.28 


Bender Qestalt (errora) 


2.44 


5.19 


lO.U 


Reproduetion of 
RtagrthiBt O.S. A. (errora) 


7.62 


10.29 


13.18 


UepmaDy Audltozy 
Diaorlminatlon (errors) 
X 


3.54 


7.36 


9.47 


Y 


0.31 


0.43 


1.60 
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TABLE 22 

t TESTS FOR LOU, MID AND HICH GRADE ONE XO GROUPS IN TERMS OF 
IKDIVIOUALLY ADMINISTERED TESTS 



t Tests Between XO Groups 



:"a<iividttally 
Adninistered Tests 


Kigh-4(id 


High-Low 


Mid-Low 


t 


P 


t 


P 


t 


P 


V.I.S.C. 














Verbal I.Q. 


0.50 


ns 


3.69 


.01 


3.A6 


.01 


Perforoanee I.Q. 


1.57 


ns 


7.28 


.001 




.001 


Full Seale I.Q. 


l.AB 


ns 


5.98 


.001 


A. 55 


.001 


Bender Gestalt (errors) 


2.50 


.02 


6.36 


.001 


4.90 


.001 


Reproduction of 
Rhythm, O.S.A. (errors) 


2.a 


.05 


^.92 


.001 


2.65 


.02 


Wepnan, Auditury 
Oiscrinination (errors) 
Z 


2.;>6 


.05 


3.75 


.001 


1.17 


ns 


t 


0.60 


ns 


2.-^3 


.05 


3.00 


.01 
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m»S FOR IXM, NIO m HIGH KIMnBSCABTEN XO GBOOPS OH 
IMOIVIIRIiaJ.Z iI»ttNISTSRBD TESTS 





XO Group Naana 


Individually 
AdbBisistered Teats 


High 
IF15 


Mid 
N=26 


Lov 

IF17 


UFPSI 








Verbal I.Q, 


121.33 


98.15 


86.88 


Perfoxnanee I*Q* 


122.87 


100.08 


84.59 


Aill 3eale I.Q. 


124.27 


98.77 


84.59 


Baprodttotioii of 
Rtaytha, O.S.A* (arrora) 


9.60 


13.08 


16.81 


Vepnan» Aiiditozy 
Diserimination (arrora) 
X 


2.53 


7.48 


10.41 


I 


1.13 


0.88 


3.36 
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TABLE 2d, 



t TESTS FOR LOU, MtO AND HIGH KINDEBGARTSN XO GROUPS IN TERMS OF 
INDIVI0UALL7 ADMINISTERED TESTS 







t Tests Betveen XO Groups 




Indi^dually 
Administered Testa 


High-41id 


Hjgfa*Lov 


Hid-Lov 


t 


P* 


t 


P-^ 


t 




WPPSI 














Verbal I.Q. 


5.99 


.001 


6.51 


.001 


2.97 


.01 


Perfomanee I.Q. 


5.40 


.001 


8.39 


.001 


3.47 


.001 


Fiill Scale I.Q. 


7.84 


.001 


8.20 


.001 


3.20 


.01 


Reproduction of 
Rfa^thttt O.S.A. (errors) 


3.55 


.001 


6.55 


.001 


4.05 


.001 


Ve]»any Auditory 
OiscriBdnation (errors) 
X 


3.37 


.01 


4.53 


.001 


1.8*/ 


ns 


I 


0.63 


ns 


2.79 


.01 


3.70 


.001 
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tion criteria it should be noted that the ^ aod Low ») groups 
are significantly different on six of seven individual test 
scales for Grade One students and on five of six individual 
test scales for Kindergarten. 



Criteria 

Level of Instruction in Reading DistrilDutions 

The Level of Instruction in Reading measure is derived from 
ratings made bgr teachers during the last month of the school year. 
These measures are representative of the reading activity of chil- 
dren at the end of Grade One, Two, or Three. The ratings are of 
the level at which instruction is taking place. Reading achieve- 
ment as such may be at or above or below the instructional level. 
Teacher ratings probably provide the best single estimate of the 
ongoing work in the classroom. 

An estimate of the test-retest reliability of the Teacher 
Rating Chart was obtained in two schools. In one school (22% 
English not first language, 11% lower socioeconomic group), se- 
ven teachers of Grades One through Four completed a second set 
of Teacher Rating Charts one month after the first set was com- 
pleted. The teachers did not expect to be asked to completa the 
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charts again and they did not keep a record of their previous 
ratings. Pearson product moment correlations were obtained for 
each item on the Chart. The correlation coefficient for the 
Level of Instruction in Reading item was r = .972. In another 
school (13^ aiglish not first language, liS lower socioeconomic 
group), three Grade One teachers similarly recompleted the Tea » 
Cher Rating Chart^. The correlation coefficient for Level of 
Instruction in Reading was r = ,877. See Appendix E for the 
correlations obtained on other items of the Teacher Rating nhft j r^. 

The Level of Instruction in Reading distributions for Grade 
One children measured at the end of Grade One is approximately 
normal in shape. The distribution departs from r.ormality in that 
there are a disproportionately large number of children receiv- 
ing instruction at the Readiness level. Over 50 per cent of 
Grade One children received no instruction beyond the Primer 
level during their Grade One year. Nearly 30 per cent received 
no instruction beyond the Pre-primer level. Less than 8 per cent 
received instruction in levels beyond Book I. As a whole the 
distribution for Grade One children is displaced towards the low 
end of the scale. See figure 16 and Page i^O. 

The distribution for Grade Two children is not normal In 
form but is markedly skewed. By the end of Grade Two more chil- 
dren were being instructed in Book lib than at any other level. 
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30 I- 




ucvEL or iNsntverxM xm rsaoxm 

fig. 16. Froqueney distrlbatioii of Lwl of Inatmetion in Readin g « 
Orttde One. The rating of the Leve!L_of Inatmetion In Reading was 
obtained in the laat aonth of Crade One» N - 17, 883* 
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However, most children were receiving instruction in Book XIa 
or at a lower level. There were some children working in the 
Book III level or beyond, but there were more children at the 
Primer level or below. See Figure 17. 

The distribution for the end of Grade Three children is 
similar in shape to the Grade Two distribution but is even 
more skewed. Thirty per cent of the Grade Three children were 
being instruction in Book Illb at the end of Grade Three year. 
Most children, however, were working in the early part of Book 
Ilia or below. Seventeen per cent were being instructed in the 
Book IV level or above. Thirty>six per cent were being instruc- 
ted below the Book Ilia level. See Figure 18. 

In the transition from Grade One to Grade Three Level of 
Instruction in Reading a noticeable shift in reading instrusticn 
level occurs. As a whole, the distribution moves upward. The 
median moves from Primer to Book Ila to Book Ilia. 

In Grades Two and Three there is a very wide range of in- 
struction offered. In Grade Three, for instance, a classroom 
typical of this distribution could include some children being 
instructed in Primer level or below and other children being in- 
structed at a level beyond Book IV* 
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12 J i S 6 7 8 9 10 11 ia 

LEva OP xRsimienoii » nioxiB 

Pig. 17. Preqaanoy diatribution of Lawl ot Inatruetion in Reading: 
Grade TWq. The rating of tha Laval of Inatnietion in Raadina waa 
obtained in tha laat aonth of Grade Two, N ~ 7847. 
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30 



25 



ao 



15 



10 



s 




wist OP XS3TR0CTXOH IN RZAOXMO 

Fig. 18. Praquenoy diatribatlon of Level ef InstractioB In Reading t 
Grade Three. The rating of the LaitaI jn>^±r^.f,^^f^ vae 
obtained in the last nonth of Gz«de Three» N - 2689. 
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Gat«s*MacGlnitie Reading Tests Distribations 



0atea-41aeCa.aitie Readl^ Tests vere adninistered during the 
last six weeks of the school year in Grades One, Two, or Three, 
The Grade Scores derived from the raw scores are indicative of 
grade standing as based on the norms for the test* 

In the following graphs. Grade Scores are conibined into 
first five months and last five months of the school year to 
provide more convenient comparison with Teacher »^<ri^fff 
distributions* 

Grade Scores are somewhat difficult to interpret since the 
units in the scale are not equal to each other* Differences be- 
tween months near the low end of the scale represent larger dif- 
ferences than between months near the high end of the scale* 

The schools included in the Gates administration are rep- 
resentative of the city as a whole* Twenty-seven schools are 
included in the Grade One Gates administration, and twenty-four 
schools are included in the Grade Two Gates administration. In 
both cases, the schools are well distributed throughout the city* 
For the Grade Three Gates administration, four schools are in- 
cluded* These four schools are reinresentative of the schools in 
the city in tezns of socioeconomic and language characteristics* 
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The socioeconomic and linguistic characteristics of these schools 
were as follows: 

English not Lover socio- 

School first language economic group 

A 13% 11% 

B 13 U 

C 39 56 

D 55 54 

Two of the schools are matched by percentage of children learn- 
ing f^lish as a second language, but differ greatly in terms of 
the socioeconomic dimension* Two schools are matched in terms 
of socioeconomle dimension but differ in terms of percentage of 
children learning j^lish as second language. 

The distributions of Gatas-MacGinitie BeadlngJCest scores 
administered at end of Grade One are vezy skewed* On the Vocab- 
\alary Scale 48% of the children attain scores below mid Grade One 
level* On Comprehension scales 43% of children attain scores be- 
low mid Grade One level* Twenty-four per cent attain scores of 
Grade 2*0 or above* See Figures 19 and 20* 

The distributions of Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests adminis- 
tered at the end of Grade Two are slightly less skewed than the 
Grade One tests* On the Vocabulazy scale, 46 per cent, and on 
the Comprehension scale 44 per cent of the children score below 
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Fig. 19. Prequenoy distrltoation of qftaa^ManainiUe 
Vooalmlazy Orade Soortat Grade One. The 
Reading Teat vaa adainiatered in the laat aix veeka of 
Grade One, N - 2063. 
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Fig. 20. Frequency distribution of Oatee«>MaeGiaitie Reading Teat 
Comprehension Grade Scores: Grade One. The Gatae-MacGinitie 
t ^p i ^^ny y^p^ was administered in the last six weeks of 
Grade One, N = 20d9. 
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the Grade 2.0 level. Slightly over 30 per cent of the children 
score at the Grade 3.0 level or above on both the Vocubulaxy and 
Comprehension scales. See Figures 21 and 22. 

The scores of the Gatea^MaeGinitie adninistration at the 
end of Grade Three have a more nearly rectangular shape althou£^ 
there is a slight skw in the OirecUon opposite to that found 
in the previous two grade levels. There is also evidence of aul- 
Unodality in the Grade Three distributions. In the Grade Three 
administration, 40 p«»r cent of the children score at the Grade 
Two level or below, forty per cent score at the Grade Pour level 
or above. There are relatively few children scoring in the Grade 
Three level compared to those scoring at the lower or higher ends 
of the distribution. See Figures 23 and 24* 

The comparison of Qataa»MacGiniUe scores and T^ftff^ftr l^t^fflff 
of Reading Instruction Level reveal differences between the two 
assessments of reading level. 

The end of Grade One rating and test results indicate that 
there 'is a considerable discrepancy between the two measures in 
texms of the children working or scoring at the Grade Two level 
or above. In the Uvel of Instruction in Reading rating, 7 per 
cent of the Grade One children are working at the Grade Two level 
or above. On both Vocabulary and Conqsrehension Cates^cGinitie 
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OUUt SOORBS 

Fig. 21. Preqaeney distribution of Gatee^MaoOinitie Jteading Teat 
Voeabulaxy Grade Scores t Grade Two* The Qatea«»MacGinitie 
Reading Test was adninistered in the lasi six weeks of 
Grade Two, N ~ 163^. 
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CRASS aOORBS 

Fig. 22. Frequent distribution of Gatea«»MaeGinitie Raading Test 
Comprehension Grade Scores: Grade Two. The Gates^-MacGinitie 
rti^i^^ ^ ^g T^flt was u ^nistered in the last six weeks of 
Grade Two, » = 1630. 
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Fig. 23. Fr«qaeney distribution of Gfttea-MaoGii^itiii Rftuding Teat 
Voeabulaxy Grade Soorea: Grade Three. The Gfttea-MftcGinitie 
Reading Teat was adniniatered in the laat aix veeka of 
Grade Three, N = 255. 
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Fig, 24. Ftoqiadncy distribution of Gatea«MacGi nitie Haading Test 
Comprehension Grade Scores: Grade Three. The Gataa-MacGinitie 
Reading Test was adoinistered in the last six weeks «r 
Grade Three, N - 256. 
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scales^ 24 per cent have grade scored of Grade Two or above. 
There is a difference of 16 per cent between these two measures 
of reading. According to these results, 16 per cent of the chiV 
dren who have a reading level of Grade Two or above, as mea- 
sured tgr Gates-MacGinitie. are receiving instruction below this 
level. 

97 the end of Grade Two the comparison of Gates-MacGini tie 
results and Teacher Rating results indicates that the Gates- 
MacQinitie scores tend to be relatively more frequent at the low 
end and high end of the range than are the Level of Instruction 
ratings. According to the Gatefl«MfteGinitie results, there are 
more children at the Grade One level, fewer children at the Grade 
Two level, and more children at the Grade Three level than indi- 
cated by the Teacher Hating Level of Instruction in Reading. Ths 
differences are about 9 per cent at Grade One and 18 per cent at 
Grade Three and above. 

The tests and ratings at the end of Grade Three reveal dif- 
ferences between the two measures of only about 6 per cent for 
the children scoring or rated at Grade One or Grade Two levels. 
However, there are differences of 26 per cent in estimates of 
children at Grade Four level and above. Gates-MacGini tie re- 
sults indicate more children at Grade Four or above. 
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For all three Grades, the Gatea-MaoGlnitle results indi- 
cate that there are more children with reading skills below 
their grade level than is revealed fay their Level of Instruc- 
tion in Reading. There is a more pronoxineed difference in that 
the Gates-MacGini tie results indicate that there are more chil- 
dren with reading skills above their grade level than is indi- 
cated tor their Level of Instruction in Reading. 

Instructional level appears to be more focused on the 
middle skill level groups than would be indicated by the Gates- 
MacGinitie results. See Table 25. 

Since it was the intention of the program to identify high 
risk children, the Teacher Rfl t;!if^ff criterion mea- 

sure used. The Teacher Rating Chart is nultidimensional, where- 
as the Gates-MacGinitie Tests are two-dimensional. The deter- 
mination of which of these is the more aceturate or valid measure 
of reading is beyond the scope of the current resources of this 
project. However, city-vide results indicate that teachers 
may be t«» -'hing to the mean instructional level in their 
classes. 



OISCREPANCIEa BETUfiOl LHV£L OF INSTRUCTION IN READING RATINGS 
AND CAT£S->MaeGINITIE READING TEST GRADE SCORES 



Reading Assessment 


Percentage of students at ind^oated 
reading level as oeasured byt 


Rating or 
Test at 
End of: 


Reading Level 


Teacher Rating 


Gates-MttoGiniUe 


Level of Inotruotlon 
in Reading 


Voe^bulaxy 


Comprehension 


Grade I 


Cr&de II & above 


n% 






Grade 11 


Grade I 


yi 


4B 






Grade III & above 


u 


33 


32 


Grade III 


Grade I 


13 


19 


19 




Grade II & balou 


36 




44 




Grade IV & above 


17 


a 


42 
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tfbat follows is an analysis of sooe characteristics of the 
children who were selected for further assessoent but received 
no special in-class assistance. This analysis provides a guide 
to the validity of the selection devices at the completion of 
the initial phase of selectiok.. 

Comparison of Screening Packages 

A complete comparison of the two screening packages t Teacher- 
Pavehologist Interview - ^0 Kiric Test and Tgaeher-Pavchologist 
Interview - Draw-A-Person - ^f^^rVr**! Fmfr is dependent on an 
analysis of several areas. A comparison from a decision-making 
point of view would include infonnation relating to reliability 
of screening instruments, correlations with criteria, performance 
of those selected, efficiency and effectiveness in terms of se- 
lection and comparative costs and benefits of using the differ- 
ent instruments. 

ReUability: 

Reliability, as discussed here, serves as a measure of sta- 
bility of test results. These reliability measures contribute 
to an estimate of the trustworthiness or dependability of the 
various screening instruments. 
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The reliability of the XO Teat waa eaUnated by the teat- 
reteat technique. The author of the XO Tgat (Kiric) found teat* 
re teat eorrelationa after one week to be ,83 and ,74 for Kinder- 
garten children and ,78 and ,61 for Grade One children for the 
Quantity Soorea and Quality acorea reapectively. 

In three aohoola, which are generally repreaentative of 

Toronto achodSt the J£ waa adniniatered aa part of the regular 

Kindergarten acreening. The aocioeconomic and linguiatic eharac* 

teriatica of the three achool populationa were aa followas 

^l^iah not Lower aocio- 

School firat language econonic group 

A 29% 

B 19 U 

C 79 74 

The firat adniniatration waa in March and the reteat 
was in the final week in May and the firat week in June, There 
were approximately ten weeka between test adniniatrationa. 

The two seta of acorea were then correlated to deteraine 
the extent to which the acorea were stable over the ten-week 
interval. The eorrelationa between the two aets of scores were 
highly significant (p ^.005). The JSg Quantity Score had an 
average (mean) correlation coefficient of r = ,75; N 288, 
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The 32 Quality Score had an average (mean) correlation coeffici- 
ent of r = .53} N = 288, 

The teat-retest technique was also used in four schools 
employing an eight-month interval (March » November) between 
test administrations. The socioeconcMnic and linguistic charac- 
teristics of these four school populations were as follows: 



School 


English not 
first language 


Lower socio- 
economic group 


A 




IS 


B 


6 


5 


C 


27 


55 


D 


28 


35 



The Quantity Score had an average (mean) correlation of r= .55} 
N - 256; the ^ Quality Score had an average (mean) correlation 
of r = ,U5i N = 256. 

Not surprisingly, as the time between test administration 
increases the reliability of the scores decreases. The Total 
Quantily Score is much more reliable than the Total Quality 
Score. Neither scale, over these time periods, is notably re- 
liable, illthough practice effects should be relatively alight, 
differential maturational effects could be profound particularly 
over the eightHHonth time period. 
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The reliability of the scoring technique for the 10 Test 
was also calculated. Each of three people scored the tests 
of 20 children. The scorers did not know the scores assigned 
by the others. The average (mean) correlation among the 
three scorers was r ~ .97 for the Total Quantity Score and 
r - .79 for the Total Quality Score. The scoring reliability 
for the Total Quantity Score is nearly perfect, and for the 
Total Quality Score the scoring reliability is good. 

Test-re test reliability for the D.A.P. and Perceptual 
Fonns was estimated from a study in one school {52^ English not 
first language, 51% Lower socioeconomic group). The interval 
between testing sessions was seven months. The correlation for 
the D.A.P. I.Q. was r = .50. The correlation for the Percep t 
tUfflli fffrnff vas r = ,lt2. Since only one school was involved, 
these results should be interpreted cautiously. 

The average (mean) scoring reliability among four scorers 
was r = .95 for the D.A.P. I.Q. The average (mean) scoring 
reliability among six scorers was r = .80 for the Perceptual 
Foyma . 

Over a similar time period, the test-retest correlations for 
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thd XQ Qaantity Score and D-A>y. i.Q. are very slmUar; the 
Perceptttfll gema la about midway between these tvo seaXee and 
the Quali^ Score. 

In ten&s of scorers* reliability there is renuuckable slml* 
larity between both the 2Q Quantity Score and the D.a,P. I.Q. 
Seore^ and between the Quality Score and the P?mft1fWfl?i 
Poima Score. 

The iQ Quality Score is the least reliable of the four 
scales in the test*retest situation. The Quality Score 
and the £fiSSSfiMLS^SSi Score are least reliable in texms of 
scoring technique. 

These results indicate that the ^ Quantity Score and 
D.A.P. I.Q. are more reliable than the ^ Quality and Pereen- 

t-iiff'*! fi'JTff Scores. 
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Correlations of T.P.i .> 3^, fl.ii.P. and P-F. with the Criteria 

The correlations obtained in one study were obtained from 
several schools in which the ^ had been adstinistered in Grade 
One. The Gates-MacGinitie was administered to different schools 
in different grades. The Kiric XO administration and scoring 
standards were used. 

Because of sampling variations the correlations for these 
samples may not be directly comparable from sample to sample. 

The socioeconomic and linguistic characteristics of the 
schools involved in these samples are presented in Tables 26 
and 27. 

Prior experience with the Gatea^MacGinitie had shown it 
could not be successfully used with the Toronto population in 
the lower grades when the tests were administered to the grade 
level of students for whom the tests were intended. 

Grade Two tests could not be used successfully with Grade 
Two children because there was little differentiation in the low 
end of the distribution. Far too many children scored in the 
lowest score category to permit any meaningful evaluation of the 
reading performance of the low scoring students. 

To correct this situation the children were administered a 
test one grade level below their grade level whenever possible. 
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JO otuoBCNB mimsmisim 

SOOXOBCONCMIO AMD UMGUXSTIC CRAKACTSRXSTZCS OF SCHOOLS ZNVOLVBD 
IN QAlBS-lbeaXNXnE SElDntO TBST ADHZMXSTBmON 





8AMP&B 2 


Ondo X 


Grad9 tl 


School 


fiiglish net 
first langiMg* 


tcni«r Moio* 
•emoado greap 


School 


fingUab bot 
first U&gutg* 


Lowar socio- 
eeonoBie group 


A 






A 


13S 




n 


78 




B 


a 


n 


c 


45 


48 


C 


28 


» 


D 


10 


$ 


B 


38 


61 


K 


83 


81 


B 


39 


56 


F 


52 


51 


Grade III 


0 




51 


A 


13)( 




B 


42 


a 


B 


13 


74 


I 


13 


52 


C 


39 


56 


J 
K 


82 
<9 
U 


78 
70 
75 
46 
4 


SAMPLE I 


L 


Qnd» XI 


N 

R 


51 
2 


A 

B 
C 
B 
B 


lOK 

83 
52 

• 

18 

27 


9K 
81 
51 
64 
55 




• 




F 


6 


5 
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XO KIMDERGARTEN ADHINI3TRATI0M 

SOCICSCONOMIC AMD LINCOISTIC CUAiUCrEiaSTICS QT SCHOOLS INVOLVED 
IN QATBS-MaeOlNZTIB BEADING TEST ia)KINISTRATIQN 



Grade I 


Schools 


English not 
first language 


Lover socio- 
eoonomio group 


A 




555^ 


B 


6 


5 


C 


39 


46 


D 


28 


35 


Grade II 


A 


27Jft 




B 


6 


5 


C 


21 


60 


D 




12 


E 


39 


46 
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Tfaas, children in Grade Tvo were given the Oatea^MaoGiniUe test 
for Grade One. 



When the Qates^MacGinitie naa administered to children a 
grade level above the grade level of the test, standard scores 
could not be used. Grade equivalent scores vere used instead 
since thej are not dependent on the grade, level of the students 
or of the test. Grade equivalent scores are not of an interval 
scale. At the lov end of the scale a difference of one rav score 
point nay nake one month difference in grade score* At the high 
end of the scale a difference of one raw score point nay nake one 
year difference in grade score. 

Vhen non-nonoal distributions of scores are correlated the 
range of possible correlation coefficients is less than from -1 
to '''I. In the correlations in the accompanying tables the ^ 
distributions are near nomal. The Teacher Rating distributions 
are somewhat tdceved and the Gatefr4iacGinitie distributions are 
very ^eved. In these cases the range of coefficients is restric- 
ted and the coefficients obtained nay be considered to be conser- 
vative estimates of tha correlations between the underlying vari- 
ables. See Tables 28, 29» 30 and 31. 

The 10. was administered twice, to the same students, in four 
schools. The soeioeconomie and linguistic characteristics of 
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TABLE 28 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF XO ADKINISTERED IN GRADE ONE AND LEVEL 
Of INSTRUCTION IN READING AT END OF GRAJ^ ONE, TWO AND THREE. 





XO Qaantlty Score 


XO Quality Score 


End of 
Grade 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


M 


r 


N r 


N 


r 


N r 


X 


3436 




1268 


.53 


3436 


.42 


1268 .52 


II 


2534 


.36 


1013 


.50 


2534 


.33 


1013 .50 


III 






854 


.a 






854 .44 
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CORRBUTXON CQBFPICIENTS OF ZO miVlSHEm IN ORADB ONE 4ND GATBS-lhcGINim 
VOCABULARY AND COMPRBIENSION SCORES AT BIO OF GRADES ONE, WO AND THREE. 



End of 
Grade 


Vooetulaiy 


X) Quantity Score 


ZO Quality Score 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


N r 


N r 


N r 


N r 


I 

II 
UI 


1130 .30 
34S .31 


323 .40 
148 .35 


1130 .27 
348 .29 


323 .a 

148 .45 




CoBiprehenalea 


XO Quantity Seore 


ZO Quality Score 


End of 
Grade 


Saaple 1 


Saaple 2 


Sample 1 


Sample 2 


N r 


N r 


N r 


N r 


I 

n . 

Ill 


1130 .35 
348 .34 

mm M 


323 .42 
148 .36 


1130 .29 
348 .33 


323 .40 
148 .48 
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CORREUTION COEFFICIENTS OF XO ADmNISTfiRfiD IN KINDERGARIQj AND 
LEVfL OP INSTRUCTION IN READING AT END OF GRADES ONE AND TWO. 





XO Quantity Score 


XO Quality Score 




Sample 1 


Sample 2 


Saaple 1 


Sample 2 


End of 
Grade 


II r 


N r 


N 


r 


N r 


X 


772 .50 


1152 .35 


772 


.53 


1152 .35 


II 


642 .37 




642 


.42 
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TABLE 31 

CORRELATION COEFPICZENTS OP XD ADKINISIERED IN KINIffiRGARTEN AND GATES-MaeGINITIE 
VOCABDLAIS AND GOMPRBKENSION SCORES AT BID OF GRADES ONE AND TWO. 





Voeabtlazy 




ZO Quantity Score 


XO Quality Score 




Saiqple X 


Sanple 1 


Bod of 
Grade: 


N 


r 


M 


r 


I 


221 




.43 




221 




n 


232 




.36 




232 


.46 




Comprehension 




ID QuaDtitgr Score 


XO Quality Score 


End of 
Gradftt 


Sanple 1 


Sample 1 


N 


r 


H 


r 


I 


2Ci 




.a 




221 


.42 


11 


232 




.38 




232 


.47 
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these foiir schools were as follows: 

English not Lower socio- 



School first language economic group 
A 28JS 35% 
B 27 55 
C 6 5 
H 2 A 



The tiue period between the test administrations was from 
March to Novenber. This procedure allows a comparison of 
Kindergarten and Grade One administrations of the ^* The 
correlations of the XO scores and Level of Instruction in 
Reading and Gates-MacGinitie scores may be seen in Tables 32 
and 33. 

In Tables 32 and 33 the correlations for each of the Kin- 
dergarten and Grade One ^ administrations^ are presented for 
Quantity and 10 Quality scores for Level of Instruction in Read- 
ing» and Gates-MacGini tie scores for the end of Grades One and 
Two* In terns of the average (mean) correlations, ^gher corre* 
lations tend to be obtained in Grade One than in Kindergarten and 
^ Quantity correlations tend to be higher than JQ Quality 
correlations. 
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TABU 32 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OP XO ADMNISTERED IN KINOBRCARIEN AND GRADE ONE AND 
LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION IN READING AT END OF GRADES ONE AND TWO IN FOOR SCHOOLS. 



Laval of Inatruetlon 
in Reading at and of 
Grades 


School 


A 


B 


XO Administered in Grade t 


K 


I 


K 


I 


I 


r N r 


r N r 


XO Quantity 


.384 31 .552 
.398 .333 


.372 69 .385 
.275 .298 


II 

10 Quantity 
JO Quality 


.091 15 .164 
.355 .150 


.335 70 .368 
.376 .280 


Level of Instruction 
In Reading at end of 
Cradet 


School 


C 


D 


JO AdDiniatered in Grade: 


K 


I 


K 


I 


I 


r N r 


r N r 


XO Quantity 
XO Quality 


.501 /» .592 
.563 .567 


.549 66 .6U 
.442 .546 


II 

XO Quantity 
XO Quality 


.269 32 . 553 
.299 .286 


.332 63 .338 
.259 .409 
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CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF XO ADMINISTERED IN KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE ONE AND 
GATES-MacGINITIE VOCABULARY AND COMPREHENSION SCOISS /O! THE 2310 OF GRADE ONE St 
/OOK SCHOOLS AND GRADE TWO IN TWO SCHOOLS. 



CaWs-MacCinitie 
at end of Grade I 


School 


A 


B 


XO Administered in Grade t 


K 


I 


K 




Vocabulary 


r N r 


r N r 


XO Quantity 
XO Quality 


.437 31 .630 
.579 .648 


.165 67 .300 
.201 .268 


Coatprehension 
XO Quantity 
XO QuaUty 


.577 31 .664 
.676 .701 


.301 67 .230 
.309 .260 


Cates-MaeGinitie 
at fnd of Grade I 


School 


C 


D 


XO Administered in Gradet 


K 


I 


K 


I 


Voeabulaxy 


r N r 


r N 


r 


XO Quantity 
XO Quality 


.430 49 .574 
.423 .492 


.707 40 .728 
.426 .593 


Comprehension 
XO QuanUty 

XO QuaUty 

1 


.395 49 .447 
.369 .410 


.668 40 .699 
.558 .612 
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TABLE 33 (Cont»d) 



Cates-MaeCinitift 
«t end of Grade I 


Sehool 


B 


C 


ZO Adninistered In Grade t 


K I 


K I 


Voeatedaxy 


r N r 


r N r 


20 Qaantity 
ZO Quality 


,5U 65 U60 
.249 .253 


M5 a .3a 

.496 .459 


Comiarehenslon 

10 Quantity 
ZO Quality 


.436 65 .442 
.325 .345 


.439 a .364 
.280 .452 
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In each of three soeioeeononieally and linguistically di- 
verse schools the total number score derived front the Teacher * 
Psychologist Interview ^ D>A.P> « and Perceptual Poms Scores 
were correlated with the Level of Instruction in Reading as re* 
ported by the teacher at the end of Grade One and at the end of 
Grade Two. 

The socioeconomie and linguistic characteristics of the 
schools were: 

English not Lower socio-" 

School first language economic group 

A 52$ 51$ 

B 83 81 

C 10 9 

The predictive instrunents were administered in the Fall of the 

Grade One year* 

For the Grade One criterion the is the best single pre* 
dictor* The Perceptual Forms test tends to give the lowest cor* 
relation* The T.P.I, and D.A.P. have correlation values in the 
middle of the range and T.P.I, is closest to the correlation. 
For the Grade Two criterion the T.P.I, is the best of these single 
predictors. The D.A.P.. and Perceptual Forms are about equal 
in the size of correlation with Grade Two Level of Instruction in 
Reading. Used singly the ^ or T.P.I, would be better predictors 
than the D.A.P. or Perceptual Foms . See Table 34. 
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TABLE 3^ 



OOBRSUTIOMS FOR TEACHERpPiSyCHOLOCZST XNTBSyiEtf, ZO, O.A.P^ 
AND PERCEPTUAL FORKS ADMINISTERED IN FALL OF GRADE OIB 
AND LEVEL OF INdTfiUCTXON IN READING FOR BID OF GRADE ONE 
AND BID OF GRADE IVO 





20 
QttolitF 


T-P.I. 
total 


D.A.P. 
I.Q. 


Perceptual 
Forms 


Level of Inatntetlon in 
Reading 




(-1) 


total 


Grade 1 


Grade ZI 


XO 
Quantity 


.65 


.29 


.27 


.21 


.42 


.29 




x6 


.22 


.a 


.25 


.26 


.23 




T-P.I. 
Total 


.31 


.31 


.35 


.37 






D.A.P. 
I.Q. 


.35 


.23 


.29 








Pereepvtual 
Fon>8 
total 


.13 


.23 










Reading 
Grade I 


.60 



I 



Uaing two predictors together rather than singly increases 
the correlation with the criterion* Vfhen predictors are combined, 
the highest correlation with and of Grade One Level of Instruc- 
tion in Reading is with the coiid>ination of T.P.I, and The 
combinations of T.P.I. - D.A.P.. or T-P.I. - Perceptual Forms 
have slightly lower correlations with the Grade One criterion than 
does the T.P.I. -> ^D. When T.P.I, is used with both D.A.P. and 
Perceptual Foras. the correlation will approach "hat of the T.P.I. 
- ^ combination. 

The highest correlation of predictors with Grade Two Level 
of Instruction In Reading is achieved with the combination of 
T.P.I, administered at beginning of Grade One and end of Grade 
One Level of Instruction in Reading. The Grade One Level of In- 
stxiiction in Reading is by far the best single predictor of end 
of Grade Two Level of Instruction in Reading. The combination 
of T.P.I, and Grade One Level of Instruction in Reading provides 
twice as effective prediction (in terms of variance accounted for) 
as the T.P.I, in coaibination with either the 26> SaA»£i.» or SSJSr 
^^ ptiy^ ^ Fdnif ff' '^^^ raises the possibility of employing a simi- 
lar achievement measure in Kindergarten to predict Grade One 
Level of Instruction in Reading. See Table 35* 

Correlations were also obtained for a Kindergarten 8amp3.e. 
The Kindergarten sample included 32 schools representing all dis- 
tricts in the city. 



MULTIPLE CORRSLATIONS FOR TEACHER-PSICHOIOCIST INTERVIEW, XG» 
O.A.P., AND PERCEPTUAL FORMS ADMINISTERED IN THE FALL OF 
GRADE ONE AND LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION IN READING FOR END OF 

GRADE ONE AND END OF GRADE TWO 



Predictors 


Criteria 
Level of Instruction in Reading 




Grade One 


Grade Two 


XO Quantity and 
XO Quality 


M 


.30 


T-P.I. and 
XO Quantity 




.u 


T»P.I. and 

XO Quality 


.40 




T-P.I. and 
D.A.P. 


.40 


M 


T-P.I. and 
Pevoeptual Foras 


.38 


.a 


D.A.P. and 
Pezoeptual Forms 


.26 


.35 


T-P.I. and Grade (be 
LotoI ot* instruction 
in Reading 
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Correlations for D.A.P. and iP^r?ffi;?^ttfl''i acbnlnia- 
tered in Kindergarten in March and April » and Level of Instruc* 
tion in Reading at the end of Grade One were compated. The 
highest single correlation with the criterion was obtained with 
the Perceptual Forms . The 2Q was nearly as high but the D»A.P* 
was considerably lover. The Teacher«Paychologist Interview 
data were not available. See Table 36. 

Multiple correlations were also computed. When the two 
scales were eonihined and the O.A.P. and Perceptual Forms com- 
*^ined the resulting multiple correlations with end of Grade One 
Level of Instruction in Reading were identical. There was no 
difference between the Scales and the combination of D.A.P. • 
Perceptual Forms in predicting Grade One Level of Instruction in 
Reading. See Table 37. 

On the basis of this correlational data it may be concluded 
that for Grade One children the T.P.I. - 20 combination is slight- 
ly superior to the T.P.I. - D.A.P. - Perceptual Forma combination. 
The difference, however, is too slight to allow a decision be- 
tween screening packages to be made on this basis alone. For 
Kindergarten children there is no difference between the and 
the D.4.P. - ^'^rr'^r^y^l f9im combination. 



TABLE 36 



CORRELATIONS FOR XO, D.A.P., AND PERCEPTUAL FORMS ADMINISTERED 
IN SPRING OF KINDERGARTEN, m LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION IN RE ^ING 
FOR mo OP GRADE ONE 





ZO 

Quality 


O.A.P. 
I.Q. 


Perceptual 
Forss 
total 


End of Grade One 
Level of Instruction 
in Reading 


10 

Quantity 


M 


.33 


.36 


.36 


ZO 

Quality 


.39 




.39 




D.A.P. 
I.Q. 


.33 


.26 






Percei>tual 
Forms 
total 


.a 



MOLTIPLB CORREUTIONS OF 10, O.A.P., AND FERCEPTUia. FORMS 
ADMINISTERED IN SPRING OF KINDERGARTEN AND LEVEL OF 
INSTRUCTION IN READING FOR END OF GRADE ONE. 



Predictors 


Criteria 

End of Grade One 
Level of Instruction 
in Reading 


XO Quantity and 


.43 


XO Quality 




D.A.P, and 


.43 


Perceptual Foma 
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Perfomanee of Selected Children 



In order to establish the validity of the selection process^ 
it is necessary to compare the selected and unselected children 
in terms of their school perfomanee. See Tables 38 and 39 for 
such a comparison for Grade One and Kindergarten screening re- 
spectively. 

The two screening packages ( T.P.I. - and T.P.I. - D. A. P. 
- Perceptual Forms ) were administered in Grade One in nine schools 
during the Fall terms of two different years. The socioeconomic 
and linguistic characteristics of these nine schools were as 
follows; 

English not Lower socio- 



School 


first language 


economic 


A 






B 


66 


70 


C 


33 


57 


0 




61 


E 


IS 


53 


F 


28 


35 


G 


13 


52 


H 


27 


61 


I 


6 


5 



More than 700 children were screened in each of these samples. 
More than 60 children were selected and followed up with further 



TABLE 38 



COMPARISON OF SELECTS) AND UNSELECTED STODENTS BASED ON 
PALL GRADE ONE SCREENING IN TERMS OF LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION 
IN READING AT THE END OF GRADES ONE, TWO, AND THREE, AND 
CATES-MaeGINITIE VOCABULARY AND C0MPRE31ENSI0N SCORES AT 
END OF GRADE ONE. 



Criteria . 


Selected Students 


Unselected Students 


t p< 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 




Level of Instruction 
in Reading 












Grade One 


489 


3.13 


2140 


4.03 


9.00 .001 


Grade Two 


342 


5.18 


1605 


6.33 


U.50 .001 


Grade Three 


169 


7.73 


1157 


8.64 


5.69 .001 


Gates-MaeCinitie 












Vocabulary 


123 


17.85 


409 


20.32 


2.71 .01 


Comprehension 


123 


18.83 


409 


20.95 


2.30 .05 
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COMPARISON OP SELECTS) STUI^S iND iOL STOOEKTS SCREQIED 
BASED ON SPRING KINSBRGARTQI SCREESHNQ IN TERMS OP LEVEL 
GP INSTRUCTION IN READING AT THE END OF GRADES ONE AND TWO, 
AND GATES MaeGINinS VOCAfiULART AND COMPREHENSION SCORSAT 

END OP GRADE ONE. 



Criteria 


Selected Students 


All Students 


t 


P< 




N 


Mean 


N Mean 






Level of Instruction 
in Reading 












Grade One 


261 


3.21 


710 3.84 


5.25 


.001 


Grade Two 


183 


5.91 


565 6.78 


5.12 


.001 


Gates-MaciUnitie 












Vocabulary 


18> 


U.37 


483 16.75 


5.41 


.001 


Comprehension 


183 


13.98 


482 16.18 


5.37 


.001 
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assdssment* The same nine schools vere used in both samples; 
similar numbers of children vere screened and similar percentages 
of children were selected and followed up. 

One selection objecUve is the maximization of the differ- 
ence between the total group screened and the selected group in 
terns of achievement as measured by the Level of Instruction 
in Reading at tho end of the school year. In this comparison 
the T.P.I. - D.A.P. - Perceptual Porma package is slightly super- 
ior to the T.P.I. - 3^ package with the criterion scores used in 
these studies. The criterion score chosen leads to different 
groups being selected. The T.P.I. - p. A. P. - f^y^rftTy^fVt^ 
package selected a slightly larger proportion of children than 
did the T.P.I. - ^ package (11 per cent and 8 per cent respec- 
tively) . 

In the case of both packages there was a difference of 
approximately 1.5 Level of Instruction in Reading units between 
the total screened group and the selected group. The magnitude 
of this difference may be seen in the relative size of the t 
scores for these cocqparisons. See Tables 40 and Al* 

A coii9)arison was also undertaken for these two packages 
when used with children in Kindergarten. In nine schools 



COMPARISON OF THE XO TEST AND THE TEACHEi^-PSYCHOLOGIST INTERVIEW 
COMPONENTS OF GRADE ONE SCREENING BATTERS IN TERMS OF THE LEITEL OF 
INSTRUCTION IN READING AT END OF GRADES ONE AND TWO, AND GATES- 
MaelNITIE VOCABDLARI AND COMPREHENSION SCORES AT MJ) OF GRADE (M. 

Predictor 



Students Selected tgrs 



Criteria 


20 only 


T-P.I. only 


ro & T-P.I. 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Levex or insiruCbioii 
in Reading 














Grade One 


76 


3.25 


32 


3.13 


180 


2.31 


Grade Two 


48 


6.29 


18 


6.28 


62 


5.52 


Gates-MacGinitie 














Vocabulary 


23 


16.30 


7 


13.29 


42 


U.6i& 


Comprehension 


23 


16.39 


7 


U.29 


A2 


13.88 


Criteria 


XO only Ys. 
T-P.I. only 


T-P.I. only 
VS.XO & T-P.I. 


XO only vs. 
XO & T-P.I. 




t 


PC 


t 




t 




Level of Instruction 
in Reading 

Grade One 


0.40 


ns 


3.15 


.05 


5.88 


.01 


Grade Two 


0.02 


ns 


l.O 


ns 


2.U 


.05 


Gates-MacGinitie 
Voeabttlaxy 


1.5it 


ns 


0.81 


ns 


1.38 


ns 


Coaprehension 


0.85 


ns 


0.24 


ns 


1.95 


ns 
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COMPARISON OF SELECTED STUDENTS m AIL STUDENTS SCREENED BY 
XO AND T-P.I. IN GRADE ONE IN TERMS OF LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION 
IN READING AT SID OF GRADES ONE AND TVO AND GATES>MfteGINITI£ 
VOCABULARY AND COMPRSiENSION SCORES AT END OF GRADES ONE AND TWO. 



C4«lcria 


Selected Students 
It Mean 


All Students 
N Mean 


t p< 


Level of Instruction 
in Reading 

Grade One 

Grade Two 


319 2.71 
U9 6.01 


3926 3.89 
2799 6.80 


13.88 .001 
5.00 .001 


Gates-MacGinitie 
Vbeabulaiy 
Grade One 
Grade Two 


99 16.34 
U 24.75 


1238 17.39 
399 26.24 


1.61 ns 

0.89 ns 


Coaprehension 
Grade One 
Grade Two 


99 16.17 
24 25.79 


1236 17.05 
398 26.35 


1.31 ns 
0.30 ns 
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T.P.I. - D.A.r. - PereeptMal Poms were uaed. In nine other 
schools T.P.I. - ^ were used* 

The two groups of children were at comparable levels of 
achievement in reading one year later, aa Deasored tgr the end 
of Grade One Teacher Ratine Chart. Saeh school vas matched hy 
language conitosition and socioeconomic status with a school in 
the other group. The eighteen schools are representative of 
the Toronto schools as a whole. 

In Table ^ the socioeconomic and linguistic characteristics 
of these matched schools are presented in terns of the screening 
tests used. 

In the Kindergarten comparison there was no difference be- 
tween the groups of children selected by each of the two screen- 
ing packages in terms of the end of Grade One Level of Instructicn 
in Reading. See Table ^3* See Table 4^ for Inner-City, Non-Inner- 
City comparison. 

In terms of this data alone there is little reason to choose 
one screening package over the other. For neither administration. 
Kindergarten, nor Grade One, is a clear advantage indicated for 
the T.P.I. - ^ or T.P.I. - D,AtPt - P?rff§p1f^ ^9Pf^ in terms 
of end of Grade One Level of Instruction in Reading. 
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TABLE L2 

SOCIOECONOMIC AMD LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EIOiTEEN MATCHED SCHOOLS 





Tests adoinistered 




D.A.P. Perceptual Forms 


xo 


School 
Pairs 


Sftglish not 
first language 


Lover socio* 
econooie group 


English not 
first language 


Lover socio* 
econonie group 


A 


17$ 


70$ 


19$ 


44$ 


B 


20 


20 


22 


72 


C 


28 


70 


29 


20 


D 


40 


80 


42 


76 


S 


47 


42 


52 


75 


P 


60 


58 


53 


63 


c 


7A 


71 


71 


72 


B 


79 


79 


79 


74 


I 


83 


70 


79 


76 
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COMPARISON OF TEACRER-PSyCHOI^ST INTERVIEtf AND ZO 
KINOERCARrEH SCREQUNQ PACKAOB AND TEACHBR^PSYCHOLOGIST 
INTERVIEW AND ORAH*A-PERSON AND FERCEPTDaL FORtG 
KINDERGARTEN SCREEMNG PACKAGE IN TERMS Of LEVEL OP 
INSTRDCTIQN IN READING AT QID OF GRADE ONE. 





Stttdenta Selected kgrt 


Criteria 


T-P.I. and 


T-P.I. and D.A.P. 

and Perceptual Fonse 


t p< 


Level of Instruetion 
in Reading 


N Mean 


N Mean 




Grade One 


100 3.06 


80 3.40 


1.48 na 
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COMPARISON UF SELECTED STUDENTS AND jOX STUDENTS SCREQfED 
IN KINDERCAJCTQI IN TERMS OF LEVEL OF INSTRDCTION IN READING 
AT THE END OF GRADE ONE FOR Aa SCilOOLS IN THE SAMPLE, 
INNER-CITX SCHOOLS AND N0N-INN£R-CIT2 SCHOOLS. 



Criteria 


Selected Students 


All Students 


t 




Level of Instruction 
in Reading 


N 


Hsan 


N Mean 






All Schools 


312 


3.50 


1878 


A.35 


8.95 


.001 


Inner-City Schools 


195 


3.08 


1180 


3.9A 


9.56 


.001 


Hon Inner City Schools 


U7 


4.20 


698 


5.0A 


5.87 


.001 
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Efficiency and Effectiveness 

Efficiency and effectiveness are here discussed in terms of 
the appropriateness of the children selected for foUoir-up and 
the number of children vho should have been selected but were not 
selected* Efficiency nay be defined as the proportion of the 
selected group who in fact should have been selected. A perfect* 
ly efficient instrument would only select appropriate children. 
Effectiveness may be defined as the proportion of children who 
should have been selected who were in fact selected* A perfect- 
ly effective instrument would select all the children who should 
be selected* 

In choosing a selection instrument both efficiency and effec- 
tiveness should be maxinized» within the constraints of cost. 

In the Grade One sample of nine schools discussed earlier, 
the Teacher-Pqy^holoflist Interview and £0 were used as a selectica 
package* The following year In these same nine schools, the T.P.L 
" D"A.P. - P'*^*rTrh^t1? T?Wf* vere used as a screening package with 
that year's Grade One children. The distribution of scores on 
Level of Instruction in Reading for all ehildren screened differs 
for the two different years of the sample* The efficiency and 
effectiveness laeasures are therefore discussed relative to the 
performance of all the ehildren screened in that year. 
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In tenas of efficiency, i.e. the performance of those 
Selected, relative to the performance of all children screened, 
there is no meaningful difference between the T.P.I. - D.A.P. - 
Perceptual Forms package and the T.P.I. ^ package. The per- 
centages of selected children at the three lovest levels of In- 
struction in Reading is larger for the y.P.I. - ^ package than 
for the T.P.I. « D.A.P. - Perceptual Forms package. But in terns 
of the ratings of instructional level for all children screened 
there is little difference between the two packages. For both, 
there is five times as large a percentage of children at the 
Readiness level in the selected group than in the group of all 
children screened. At the Chart Reading level there is four 
times as large a percentage of children in the selected group as 
in the group of all children screened in the T.P.I. •> D.A.P. •> 
Perceptual Forms sample, and three times as large a percentage 
in the T.P.I. - ^ sample. At the level of Pre-primer and below, 
the ratio in both cases is twice as large a percentage of selec- 
ted children as all children screened. 

In terms of effectiveness (i.e., selection of those scoring 
poorly on end of Grade One Level of Instruction in Reading) the 
T.P.I. - D.A.P. - Perceptual Forms package is superior to the 
T.P.I. - JgD package. Of those at Pre-primer level or below, 29 
per cent were selected by T.P.I. - D.A.P. - Perceptual Forms and 



o 
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i,7 per cent wek>e selected by T.P.I. - Ig. At the Chart Heading 
and below and the Readiness levels, there is a leurger discre- 
pancy between the two packages* At these two lowest levels the 
T.P>I. - fiJuE*. - Pftyeeptiiftl Porma package is 30^ more effec- 
tive than the T.P,I> - package. Sixty-five per cent of the 
children at the Readiness level were selected by the T.P.I. > 
D.A.P. - PflrfiftP^fflMI?! f9TW package conned to thirty-six per 
cent selected by the T.P.I. - ;(Q. See Table ^5. 

A similar analysis was undertaken for children screened in 
Kindergarten. In this case only - f^mPt^vM fopnf and 

^ were conpared. The Teacher-Psarchologiat Interview was not 
included. This sample was composed of the 18 matched schools 
mentioned earlier. There is vexy little difference between the 
two groups of schools in the distributions of level of achieve- 
ment in reading as meatmred fey the Teacher Rating Chart, 

In terms of efficiency the two sets of screening instruments 
are similar. The ^ffi is slightly more efficient at the two lowest 
Levels of Instruction in Reading. At the Pre-primer level and 
below the screening instruments are equally efficient. 

The ^ is more effective than the D.A.P. - P?T^**r^1ft?i ^?F»? 
at the level of Chart Reading and below and at the Readiness 
level and below. At the Pre-primer level and below, the pfAtPf - 
Pereept^*^! Por«s package ii slightly more effective. See Table 
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TABLE ^5 

COMPARISON OP T-P.l. - 0.A.P. - PERCEPTUAL FORMS GRADE ONE SCREENING 
PACKAGE AND T-P.I. - XO GRADE ONE SCREENING PACKAGE IN TERMS OF EFFICIENCY 
AND EFTECXIVStESS AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
OP INSTRUCTION IN READING AT END OP GRADE ONE. 

EFFICIENCY 



CriWia 



Percentage of Children at each Reading Level 



Screening Package 





T-P.I* • D.A.P. - PP 


T-P.I. • XO 


End of Crade One 
Level of Indtruction 
in Reading 


Selected All Students 
Students Screened 


Selected All Students 
Students Screened 


Chart Reading & 

below 

Headinese 


31 7 
19 * 


38% 

47 U 
39 8 




EFP£CTIV^SS 


Criteria 


Percentage of Children Screened who are 
in Selected Croup 


Screening Packag 


e 


Ebd of Grade One 
Level of Instmction 
in Reading 


T-P.I. - D.A.P. - PF 


T-P.I. - XO 


Pre^Priaer & below 

Chart Reading & 

below 

Readineea 


29Jt 
57 

65 


17JC 
27 

36 
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COMPARISON OF D.A.P. - PERCEPTUAL FORMS KINDEBGARTEN SCREENING T£ST:> 
m XQ KINDERGABTQt TESTS IN TERMS OF EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVDIESS 
AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF CHILDRQI AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF INSTRliC- 
TION IN READING AT DID OF GRADE ONE. 



EFFICIENCY 




Percentage of Children at Each Reading Level 


Criteria 


Tests 




D.A.P. - PF 


XO 


End of Crade One 
Level of Inatxuctio n 
in Reading 


Selected All Students 
Students Screened 


Selected All Students 
Students Screened 


Pre^-Primer & below 




6^ 3^ 


Chart Reading & 

below 


a U 


32 10 


Readineds 


ao 7 


23 5 


EFFECTIVENESS 




Percentage of all Children Screened vho are 
in Selected Group 


Criteria 


Tests 


End of Grade One 
Level of Inatruc tion 
in Reading 


D.A.P. - PF 


XO 


Pre«»Primer & below 




3558 


Chart Reading & 

below 


AO 




ReadinAsa 


55 


72 
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On the basis of these efficiency and effectiveness analyses 
it may be seen that neither screening package is imifonnly super- 
ior for Orade One use; the T.P.I. - and the T.P.I. - D.A.P. - 
Perceptual Forms are equally efficient. The T.P.I. - DtA.P. - 
Perceptual Forms is more effective. In the Kindergarten sample 
for both efficiency and effectiveness the 3^ is slightly super- 
ior to the D.A.P. - Perceptual Forma . 

Costs and Benefits 

Costs of inefficiency are those associated with selected 
children who do not need to have follow-up service. In terms 
of the criterion cxxrrently under discussion, a child who rates 
well on Level of Instruction in Reading need not have been seleo 
ted for follow-up work. In practice of course, many criteria 
other than reading are of interest. There are many children who 
score well on Level of Instruction in Reading but need assistance 
in other areas. It should be realized that the criterion of 
Level of Instruction in Reading provides only a minimal estimate 
of the need for follow-up service. 

Costs of inefficiency as measured by reference to end of 
Grade One Level of Instruction in Reading are relatively minor. 
Not only do the vast majority of selected children need addition- 
al service, but those who do need such service are quickly 
screened out of further diagnostic work. This screening out 
procedure involves miniiK^. costs. 
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Costs of ineffectiveness are those costs associated with 
children who were not selected for follow-up work but should have 
been selected* To the extent that non*seleotion implies lack of 
service for the children in need of such service, the costs of 
ineffectiveness xsay- be extensive. There could be serious delays 
in service to some children. Although it is difficult to think 
of these costs in quantitative terms, they are clearly greater 
than the costs associated with inefficiency. 

In comparing the test batteries therefore, efT^ectiveness 
should be given greater weight than efficiency as loog as the 
level of inefficiency is still tolerable. A point exists at 
which efficient and effectiveness are balanced, and this is the 
optimal point within ^he confines of the comparison. To deter*- 
mlne this point, however, one must quantify both dimensions, a 
task which is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

Administrative costs of the two packages are similar. Both 
the D.A.P. - PAf#»<jtp t y^ ; i , foy ma package and the 3^ require clerical 
work in preparing the test papers. The ^ booklet requires more 
preparation time than the D.A.P, and P?r??HHf ^^rw sheets. Ad- 
ministration of the 2Q requires 5 to 10 minutes. The D.A.P. and 
Pareapt<<ij j[ Fl?ni8 require 10 to 15 minutes to administer. 
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All three tests have been scored by clerical staff. The 
scoring of the ^ is more complex and has not been as clearly out- 
lined as the scoring for the D.A.P. or Pereentual Forms has been. 
Scoring of the requires about 2 minutes per child. The isSr 
ceptual Forms required 15 ^ 25 seconds and the D.A.P. reqtiires 
3 to 4 minutes per child. 

Beyond the formal scoring, the staff member may make use of 
the more subjective aspects of the test as veil. Time compariscns 
of this aspect of evaluation are very difficult to measure. 

AS tools for use in conjtmction with a teacher interview the 
D.A.P. and Perceptual Forms are superior to the 1SQ» Staff mem- 
bers are mach more aware of the interpretations that may be made 
from the D.A.P. and Perceptual Forms drawings than from the 
The D.A.; . and Perceptual Forms are much more intuitively reason- 
able and understandable to teachers as well. As the previously 
discussed data indicate, the apparent simplicity of the ^ test 
is deceptive. The XO does measure factors associated with school 
performance. Despite its considerable potential, tmtil further 
interpretive work is done, the useftLLness of the XO in direct 
wozk between staff members and teachers ii»y be limited. 

Since developmental norms are available for the D»A.P» and 
Perceptual Forms , these tests are usef^ in follow-up work. The 
^0 has been used almost exclusively as a screening instrument. 
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The comparison of the T>P.I. > D.A.P. - PAreftPtiml Forma 
battery, and the T>P.I. - as screening packages may he summar- 
ised as follovs: 

Teat - Retest Reliability: 2fi Quan-ity Score and DtAtPf, 

are superior to Quality 
Score and Pftreeptual Forms* 

Scoring Reliability: ^ Quantity Score and p,,AtlI* 

are superior to £g Quality 
Score and Pareept"» '»^ Pftrma. 

Correlations: For Grade One screening T^P.I.- 

^ is slightly superior to 
T>P.I> - D.A.P. - PT^ftP^-l^*^^ PQ^fl^ 
For Kindergarten screening there 
is no difference between the ^ 
and the D.A.P. -£g£&ss£HgLJ2IB§' 

Performance of Selected For Grade One screening T,Pt;,, - 

Children: D«A«P. - Perceptual Foims is 

slighUy preferable to T.P.I. - 
jig. For Kindergarten »creening 
there was no difference between 
these two screening packages. 



Efficiency: 



Effectiveness: 



Cost and Benefits: 
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For Grade One screening there was 
no difference between screening 
packages. For Kindergarten 
screening ^ is slightly superior 
to D.A.P. - Perceptual Foms. 

For Grade One screening T.P.I. - 
D.A.P. - Perceptual Forms is 
superior to T.P.I. - XO. For 
Kindergarten screening the XO 
is slightly superior to D.A.P. - 
Perceptual Forms . 

For Grade One screening T.P.I. - 
D.A.P. - Perceptual Forms is 
superior to T.P.I. - }W. For 
Kindergarten screening d>a,p. . 
Perceptual Forms is probably 
superior to 



In conclusion, for Grade One screening the T.P.I. - D.A.P. - 
Perceptual Forms is superior to the T.P.I. - XO package. For 
Kindergarten screening, exbept for interpretive aspects, there is 
essentially no difference betveen the D.A.P. - P?^?r*;^1"> f»^ff 
package and the 
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To The Parents of Grade One Children t 

Daring the next few weeks » a special program will 
be taking place in the Grade One Classes at 



Psychological Services, will observe in each classroom, give 
some simple tests and consult with the teacher as the year 
goes along. 

The purpose of this service is to help the teach-ar 
plan the best program for each child. Parents who Miah to 
discuss the program may c«dl at 



school. 



of the Board's 



school, , 



Principal 
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Dear Parents: 

For the past five years the Grade One children 
in many Toronto Schools have been assessed as part of a 
research-and-service project called the "Early Identifica- 
tion and Developotental Program". This screening program 
helps to identify at an eai*ly age the children who need 
special helpy and is often usefVil for teachers in planning 
classroom activities. 

This program has now become part of the regular 
school service at School. iUl the Grade 

One children will be given group tests and possibly have 
brief individual contact with the payehoedttcational consul- 
tant. If any further contact seems necessary to identify 
problems in learning ve vill, of coarse, be in touch with 
you. 



Principal. 
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To the Parents of Kindergartan Children t 

Each year for the past several years a sereeninf of all 
Kiodorgarten students has been eondueted \9' o^r P^srehologleal 
Sendees Department at Pablic School* It is 

felt that this service has been quite valuable in the past to 
the school and parents and hence another screening of present 
Kindergarten children at S chool nill be done 

this year* The purpose of this program is to help discover 
the learning styles of the children in order to design the 
best possible educational program to neet their individual re- 
<)uirements. Significant data viU be retained by Psychologi- 
cal Services for purposes of following developmental progress* 

The process viU involve group and individual testing» 
classroom observations and continuing consultations vith the 
classroom teacher and parents* It will be carried cut in our 
school by wbo is responsible this year 

for the psychological services in our primary grades* _ 

has asked me if it would be possible for 
her to obtain some background information concerning your 
child's previous school experiences and languages spoken at 
home* She would find this of great value* Z am enclosing a 
brief background information sheet that I hope you will be 
kind enough to fill in and return to the Kindergarten teacher 
as soon as possible* 

If a further assessment is indicated by the above screen^ 
ing, • will get in touch with you to dis- 

cuss it and to obtain your permission to investigate further* 
She will be glad to talk with you about the program at any time 
and arrangements for this can be nade throng the school office 
by telephone ( )* 

Yours truly. 



Principal* 

fisdosure 
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Child's Name 



X. How naoy jears of schooling did your child have before 

entering Kindergarten? 

Type of schooKs) • 



2. What languages are spoken in your home? (Pat the most 
comnonly spoken language first). 



Vould you please return this to the Kindergarten teacher 
as soon as possible. 



Parent's Signature 



B 



Inatraetlons for Adrntm finm 
and 

Seoring Qulde for ^SSSSSHSiSLSSSm 
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Instructions for Adnini storing 
Pereeptoal Foms and Drav-A-Person 

The Perceptual Forms and Drav->A-Peraon are drawn on two 
sheets of paper which have been stapled together. The papers 
should be prelabelled with each child *s name and date of birth> 
as soma children will be unable to print their names legibly, 
and birthdates are requix^d for scoring. The teacher can help 
the childx^n to get organized, and insure that evexyone has a 
pencil. No crayons or erasers should be available. 

The Perceptual Foms are displayed one at a tiatey either 
by holding up a large card or by projecting the designs on a 
screen. The children are asked to copy each one as well as 
they can. It is helpful to acknowledge that the last three 
cards (divided rectangle, and 2 diamonds) are difficult. For 
Kindergarten children the diamonds may be omitted. Also ask 
the children to write tneir name if they can. 

The Draw«"A-Per8on can be drawn on the back of the second 
sheet of paper, to save confusion with opening and folding the 
2-page ''booklet". When all are ready, the children are asked 
to '*draw a person^ a bc^ or girl, man or lady, draw the best 
person you can, do the whole perscm and only do one. Do it 
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ad quietly as you can". SometiDdd it is neeesaaxy to add a 
oosment to discourage copying and to liniit talking. Most of 
the children viU cos^ete their drawings Trsxy quickly. Zt is 
helpful to ask them to turn their papers over and pat down their 
pencils after the drawing is finished, in order to prevent serib- 
blingy etc. Stragglers can be encouraged by the suggestion that 
'Vhen I count to 10 it will be time to stop**. 

As the y^^^Trr^-VfT y?raff can be controlled for time more 
easily than Draw-'A-Person . it is usually preferable to administer 
PereentM'^ ^ ff^TT^^ first. 

Additional informal group tests (such as number and letter 
printing, hand tracing, etc.), may be administered using the 
inside pages of the 2-page **booklet". 



o 
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Development of Scoring Criteria 
For Perceptual Forms 

In developing a scoring system which would be appropriate 
for the early identification progx^ four major constraints were 
considered: 

a. The scoring system would have to be appropriate for the 
Kindergarten and Grade One children in the project* 

b. Thousands of tests would have to be scored in a few we^, 
e. The scoring system must facilitate the selection of a 

group of st>idents for further assessment. 

d. The scoring should be done by clerical personnel. 

In order to develop a scoring system, drawings from 180 Kin^ 
dergarten children were collected. These drawings were from the 
total Kindergarten population of four schools* Two of the schools 
are Inner-City Schools, i.e., relatively low socioeconcmdc areas, 
and two schools are from re* 'tively hi|^ socioeconomic areas. 



English not Lower socio- 

School first language econ<»nic group 

A 17% 70% 

B 10 72 

C U 12 

D 9 5 



The drawings from the children in the four schools were com- 
bined into one group so the drawings were not identified by school. 



o 
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This group of ISO seta of drawings was then scored tgr three 
psyehologieal aerTicea staff members using a **high» medium and 
low" categorization* 

It vas noted tbat a vide variety of competence vas evident 
in the large *'lotf" oategoxy. While acme Kindergarten children 
obviously perceived the shapes with fair accuracy and merely 
scored poorly because of shaky motor control of an ioq;)erfeet 
sense of proportions others were ecmunitting serious errors in 
proportion^ showing directional confusions or very poor eye- 
motor cooidination, and still others were totally unable to 
handle most of the shapes, in a few cases doing such poor or 
bisarre work that it was impossible to distinguish among the 
figures. For £«I,D.P. yoik it appeared that these distinctions 
in the "low" category would be very important, while the finer 
distinctions apparent between the "medium** score and the upper 
end of the '*low*' score would not be particularly usef^il for dis- 
tinguishing problem areas, and generally seemed to convey little 
predictive information about the child. 

It was particularly interesting to note that little differ- 
ence existed between the drawing performances of the two widely 
differing school areas. Although the non-inner-city schools had 
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aomewhat more drawings rating toward the high end of the continu- 
van, they also had many drawings which were as poor as the poorest 
inner-city school drawings* This suggested that the need for a 
revised sc:>ring system existed for all Kindergarten-age chil- 
dren» rather than for a particular group. 

It was decided to select and define four new scoring cate- 
gories. These, from highest to lowest, would be named Categoxy 
3, 2, 1 and 0, and would receive corresponding numerical scores. 

Using these categories, the drawings were tentatively as- 
signed new scores. It was noticed that each new categoxy was 
well represented hy the four point scoring method. Possible 
borderline or questionable drawings were set aside and scored 
only after discussion among the scorers. Uhen scoring, develop- 
mental and perceptual features were taken into account whenever 
possible. For example, a poorly cor.uroHed and unbalanced cross 
might receive a score of "1", while a superficially more accurate 
cross, but with the horizontal bars starting from the centre, thus 
indicating a possible midline problem, would receive a score of 
"0". Similarly a divided rectangle might receive a score of "3" 
if the crossing lines failed to intersect at the precise centre 
point. However, a score of "2*' was obtained if the subject was 



185. 

more acc!ttrate» yet drew a large dot at the point of inter- 
section, suggesting traces of the develoinentally earlier 
**star pattern*' drawings. 

The scored drawings were next reexamined and the charac- 
teristic or detendning features for each score, for each per- 
ceptual fom, were noted* 

Drawings representative of each categoiy and each shape 
were selected, and particular care was token to include the 
questionable or borderline cases which had been difficult to 
score initially. 

The claKcriptioiis of each form and selected sample drawings 
follow. 
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Scoring of Perceptuid Forms 

In general, it should be noted that: 

- Mo penalty is given for size of dravings 
unless this becomes so extreme that it oakes scoring 
difficult. 

- Second or third attempts are accepted if 
done spontaneously bat not if suggested bgr examiner. 

- On group tests rotation of the page cannot 
be penalised* but rotations of the figure are 
penalized. 

- There is no reduction of score for poor 
arrangement or orientation on the page, or for 
overlap* but if the child uses the page edge or 
previously dravn line to form an integral part of 
a new figure he is penalised. 
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jBeore } - Shapo opproxin&tely round*' 
Talrly neat closure* 




O 



Scftye i - Somewhat flettonedt othorwiso satlsfaotory. 

Sotsa overlap or failure to join at point of olostttOt 

othorviso ddtlsfaetory* 
Oonerally poor color control, line soisewhat wifely 

bat overall proportions of circle, still fairly eood* 

oQOo 

X - Circle flattened oe one diaceter is eroater than 1^ x 
other difli.:0tcr. 
Shape of circle is larpely ttour^h not entirely lostf 
o«e« through vory distorted closuret the fersuition 
of an aneLe or one greatly flattened side* 

oooo 



Score 0 • Fl0ure has b$coco coispletely unrococnizaUe despite 
oxominer^s knowledge of unieh shapes the subject 
baa been given to draw* 




c 
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^or?,,? ^ Proportion and length of linos fairly ftoeurato* 
Lines epproxi!:tatdly vortieal and horizontftl* 
flguro drawn in two linos vitnout a broak at 
iho eentro* 



l^neth of lines and/or proportion somewhat inoeettrate, 

otherwise satisfactory. 
Ctoo line poorly c)Q(;ctttcd» tilted up to l$% and/or ono 

lino 60in\»vhat cttrvody crooked^ or redone, otbor^- 

vise sotisfoctory* 





fiiSIS^ - X rather than One line crossing other only near 
the end, or broken so as to sttcgest midline 
difficulties. ^« 
Que or both linos very vavy« 





T 




0 Ficuro eoftpletely unrecoi^ii sable, ilo figure Gestolt 
evident. 



b 1 V 




o 
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Pour sides approxicmtoly equal In leneth. 
fbur comers fairly equal in site« 




00 



v0 



P^f^ ? - One or Mro eidos curved » or poorly executed bat 
anfjles still fAirly ad^^quate* 
An^es sonovhat unequal in size but square shape 

still apparent* 
X^netn or wldtft of one pair of sides not isore than 
• If X that of the other pairi ancles fairly accurate. 





• Lencth or width rrore thnn 1^ X that of the other sides. 
One or core anrlcs exlrcncly dlttortod in size. 
Om side so uavtsd that square alro5;t anrecogni sable t 
or one corner corpletoly rounded. 



fe^i'e 0 - tlgoro completely unrecofTiisable. 
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Soir^ 3 » ^ or thrco sldos equal in length} bas« my 

bo a little loncor or shorter^ 
M^ee •pproxip4itcly eqqal in cite, linen stralchtt 
end vertox of trianelo opprojcl0ately conterod* 
over base lino« 




Sttn ^ « Ono or tiio sides soeovhat vavy. 

Base line up to 30^ off horizontal. 
Sides fiomevhat uneven in length* 
Aiooffplete eloduro* 

(Soore oan be given if 2 or 3 errors are ^08ent» 
OS Iwg as none is very severe*) 




Score 1 • One or irore sld'ss oxtroroly curvc?!» 

Baso off horizont'^l p^ro than 30'^» 
Ancles very unoven or coMwriat rounded* 
Cho side consldoraVly snorter thnn others* 
^!ore than one of those errors can be present 
if the figure remains recocni sable*} 




Score 0 - Ficure unreeogiizable* 
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I « rroporUen9 iind anglos upprosdmatoly eomett llnas 

folrly etratcht* 
tdnea eross at or near thd contra of tho figure* 
Linos Cioot at or alroat at a con.*non poiitt* 
llAoa aro drawn conttnuoualy, not viaibly atopping 

at tho oontro. 





paoro i m Sldoa soeavhat unoqoal in longtht aldaa or Intoraeotbig 

linos corovhat vavy* 
Xatoraooting linos do not cross at or noar a coonon 

central point, or lines aro drown to oteot rather 

than cross in the centre. A heavily r^kod centre 

dot say be present* 
figure aquare rather thtin in proper proportions^ and/or 

one or noro angles quite poorly fomed* 





^ro 1 m One an^tle missingt roundedf rcctimnulnr shape uncloor* 
tines intersect oxtrciiely poorly failing to pass near 

a connon point* 
Extra lines or intuffieicnt nunbe^ of lines prosentt 

otherviso fairly satlrfaetory fif?ire# 
lines fail to co to the correct eencral area on the 

eircunforence of the ficurct e*g« dcn*t ce to the 

oornors* 




Score 0 - Figuro unrccotTiizablo or clccrly poorer than those 
roceiving a scoro of one* 
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equol in lenfitn* 
Opposite cuficles approxinately equal In 8izo# 




' •Ona or tvo linoa aooiawhat aurvod or yoorly 
eontrollod* 

fkio or two 9idos notlaaably lon^ar or ahortor 
tliao others^ or anelea unequal bat eeneral 
ahapo of ficoro ia reeos^ia&ablo* 

ftiore generally cood but heiebt not apparently 
fraatar than length. 




P^T^ 1 * Ftffire tilted or ancles distorted so that a reetani^o 

rather than a diardnd results* 
One or two linos or ene an^le very eurvedf wavy or 

poorly executed* 
Kara or other distortions present thouR^ shape atill 

rec^Onizcble. 
Ficure .eta ted* 

Wdtb of dianend obviously greater than heicht* 




f^r^^p - Shape eoepletely unreeoonitablc* 
Extra or fever aides present* 
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^oro } • Linoa fairly atraicht> tldoa approxiaataly 
oq;aal In Icnntn, 
Opposite anpAca approadtwtoly cquol in also* 
Vldth of flcuro notieeaUy crootor thon holgbU 



o 




9^Tf 111 - Flcuro ccnorally cood, hit loneth not apparontly 
9*eater thtm holeht, 
9m or tvo linos sos^vhat eurvcid or poorly eontrollod« 
or tvo aides riotloeably longer or shorter than 
othorSf or ancles uneoual bat general shape of 
figiiaro Is reeocaisablo* 

oooo 



- ngura tlltfcd or angles distorted so that o roeten(^o 

rather thnn a dlan)end results* 
One or tvo lln^s or one cncle very eurvedi vavy^ or 

poorly c/jcuted, 
Ifolcht of dlcrond obviously (Tester th'in vldth. 
Cars or oth^r di.%tortl6ns present though shape still 

reeogaisable* 
Iteuro rotatod* 




^pro , Cf • Shape eei!:plctely unrceofriizeble* 
Extra or fewer sides present. 
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Criterion ;icored For aeleeting Children For Farther Aasessisent 

When the D«A>P. and P^r^gptrUft? VtimA are used together in 
selecting children for follov*up there is a certain amount of 
overlap. Soae children obtain scores which are below the re- 
spective selection criterion on both measures. The extent of 
this overlap varies considerably among schools. As an average^ 
about one third of the children scoring below the criterion on 
one measure also score below the criterion on the other measure. 

The number of children selected by the A.P. and Percepttial 
Foms used together will tend to be approximately 80 per cent of 
the sum of the numbers selected by both measures. For example^ 
if a D.A.P. criterion produces five per cent selected and a 
Perceptual Forms criterion produces six per cent selected» the 
use of both measures will produce approximately nine per cent 
selected. 

Tables for determining criteria scores for each of the six 
areas of Toronto follow. To use the tables, determine the ap- 
proximate per cent of the students screened to be selected, find 
the nearest percentage in the coluffln for the area in which the 
school is located, find the corresponding test score in the left 
most column. This test score is the score below which the listed 
per cent of students will be selected. 
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CRITSRION SCOfll^ OP GRADE ONE O.A.P. FOR SIX TORONTO AREAS 





Pereeatage of Students BeXov Criterion Seores 


Criterion 
Sfiorfts 

••WW* W** 


Ailffliniatrative Area of Toronto 


X 


2 


3 




5 


6 


55 


0.1$ 


0.19K 


0.2% 


0.2$ 


0.2$ 


0.2$ 


<0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


65 


1.1 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


0.7 


70 


2.6 


3.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.2 


2.6 


75 


5.7 


7.8 


9.3 


8.4 


6.8 


4.5 


80 




U.1 


U.7 


16.2 


13.8 


9.6 


$5 


a.o 


23.8 


22.8 


26.3 


22.5 


16.6 


90 


32.3 


36.3 


35.7 


40.0 


30.7 


25.0 


If 


1592 


23A7 


927 


2856 


22U 


1352 



Notet Tests administered in the Fall 




10 
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lABLE IB 

CRITERION SCORES OF GRADE ONE PERCEFTDaL FORMS FOR SIX TORONTO AREAS 





Percentage of Stiidents Belovr Criterion Scores 


Parcdptual 
Fonts 


Adninl strati 7e Area of Toronto 


Criterion 
Scor*'? 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


0 


O.OJ^ 


0.1% 






O.OSi 


0,1% 


X 


0.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0,1 


2 


0.3 


1.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


3 


1.0 


2.8 


0.7 


1.9 


0.6 


0.4 


4 


2.1 


5.4 


1.6 


4.x 


1.6 


1.0 




4.1 


8.5 


3.3 


7.4 


4.1 


1.2 




7*4 


U.0 


8.0 


13.4 


8.3 


3.8 


7 


U.1 


21.5 


U.7 


21.9 


15.3 


7.7 


8 


23.2 


32.0 


29.5 


32.2 


25.x 


U.9 


9 


33.6 


U.2 


35.2 


43.4 


37.2 


24.5 


N 


1748 


2635 


923 


2868 


2062 


1315 



Notet All setren figures used in these administrations. 
Tests administered in the FaXX. 
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TABLE 49 

CRITERION SCORES OF KINDERGARTEN O.A.P. FOR SIX TOfiDNTO AREAS 





Percentage of Students Below Criterion Scores 


1% A 1> 

0» A* r» 

I.Q. 

Criterion 
Scores 


Administrative Area of Toronto 


1 


2 


3 


L 


5 


6 


55 




0.5S( 


1.3% 


0.8% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


ou 


0.8 


1.2 


1.7 


2.3 


0.0 


0.1 


05 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


4.5 


0.9 


0.6 


70 


3.1 






7.0 


1.8 


1.9 


75 


8.1 


7.0 


8.7 


13.4 


3.6 


3.3 


80 


13.1 


13.5 


12.5 


24.5 


7.6 


5.5 


85 


19.2 


13.8 


17.1 


35.0 


U.0 


10.1 


90 


28.1 


28.2 


27.0 


48.0 


22.3 


15.8 


N 


385 




519 


515 


449 


1010 



Note: Tests adnlnistered in the Spring. 
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TABLE 50 

CRITERION SCORES OF KINDEBCABTEN PfiRCEPTUiO. FORMS 
FOR SIX TORONTO AREAS 





Percentage of Students Belov Criterion Scores 


Pereeptual 
Forms 


Administrative Area of Toronto 


Criterion 
Scores 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


0 


0.75^ 


0.0$ 


0.056 


1.8$ 


0.<^ 


0.0$ 


1 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


7.5 


0.9 


0.5 


2 


0.7 


1.8 


3.3 


18.5 


1.7 


1.2 


3 


4.7 


7.9 


7.1 


29.5 


4.0 


2.6 




12.2 


13.1 


U.3 


33.4 


7.6 


5.4 


5 


19.6 


26.2 


23.0 


45.9 


15.3 


11.0 


6 


35.8 


a.5 


33.4 


59.1 


27.5 


18.4 


7 


53.4 


54.9 


47.5 


68.7 


a.i 


33.1 


N 


148 


328 


335 


281 


353 


646 



Note: First five figures (eirele, cross, square, triangle, 
divided rectangle) only; Uifmonds omitted in these 
adBinistrations. Tests administered in the Spring. 
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Papil Description Scale 
Teacher-Psychologist Interview 
Teacher's Screening Fom 



/ . ♦) o A 



^00, 



Sdieol Ho« 



FOPXL QSSCRIPTION SCAtS 

X* Ileaso assign a rating from 1 to 5 oa eaeh of tha following traits* (A 
rating of 3 is eoasidorod to bs average*) 



toight 
ontgoing 

eo*^rdinatodl 
iBdopandd&t 

MtiTO 

attontivo 

iiQ!lIorst€>ndl8 
la&tructiona 

fl|A>o3c0 veil 
lioll behsr :d 
seeiobld 



awlward 

dependent 

lethargic 

Saattontive 

kaa difficulty 

understftndins 

inotruetlond 

inaa&tura opeeeh 

tmruly 

asoeid 



ZX* If tbitt ebild Is eolcetcd for further investigatlony special conaidoretlon 
sbottld bo given to (ploase cheek)* 



A* Bebaviour 



B* K»t0r skins 



B* General Zntelllgonee 



0* Verbal skills 



E* t%79ieal handicaps 



MJP. 



.1 A ♦) *) i 

•; , i, .w JL 



• 
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popil Ma» Ho* School T4*clMr FigfchologUt 

•irorko utittsually oIom to Mtoriala 
«4o«s oot foXXov teAcn«rU lo«rd oiuu^p^loo 
•ijfts vftfv!er» turn in, tquintlne 



-4009 ftot respond vHen opoken to 
MMOdt liistrvctlons reptatoit 
*tptik» too loudly 



««vlciiftta» tktXs over ova fe«t» teaps iato tilings 
^oor eoordlaatlon In ntftaUitp tkippUiit^ 
tttehing ball 

^doot Mi eltenuite foot oa ttoire 



fll ff^tf fi^^nf^^ y>*e>h^r^,.*>oo;yi1^«i^>lon • 

«<mttle to ranlpuUte iQ*U objeetA (oelMor«»penelU} 
*4totdii hanlvork 

•poaetl vorU is poorer th«& aost of ^moi eeeaa 
lanetttro 

* «M?ersias in printiA< or reediae 

»ehov9 left-ri^t confttalon (henl or pro0reeeio&) 



9i tssmsJsssx 

»rootle$s, distraotxaie, overaetivo 
•totharsiOy seeas tired 



^ ««aa*t reaetdser dlxeetiona 

«4tfoea*t reaertber aXptiabot, vorde to floncst desra 
* of veeky ete* 

»*foffete thiase f ro» day to daf 



W apftceot forrntion 

«aae diTiTiettlty learaing eonetpte ftteh aa naa 

dJLtfereot, larse^snell 
«tea diff iottlty doiae pueslea or g^aae 
•dotea*i tinderstead ee^ueaee of tiaot bafor»-af ter» 

oarly-^te 

«eolaur ditortaiaatioo * 



•foreiea Imgueiia 
•oauoeiation 

«d^Qveriehneat (voeebtlary^ eoateaoe atraetare} 
•eaanot axfreee hie ideae 



tfieuXty in coneeatratinf on one *task for longer 
thea a fev ednutee* £eelly distraeted by environ'^ 
Matal etlmtXi (visual oratidiiory)* 
•daydreanine exsesslveiy^ bUak periode 



SO pe yfsvio'ir CI Ar&etert sties 

• **ahy» viU^dreviit txtoi/ speake spoataaeoitsiy 

•aeeds ooastAAt ^cAssursaee» perfeotioaUUe 
*««XttessiveIy ett«:ation*seeScla$ 

•apoilei^ par^pered, nsAipttUtive 

•4oesn*t respond to ditelplino 

Wtgreeete#, destructive, tetsinfr* Uek of eelfj-oontrtt 
^otrasifo er inappropriate behaviour 
4»i«ntet feATfttly eries» aer/oua asaaerlsaa 
(aail^bitine* ties, 



231 |#rouaMrt»*^»rt? en 
•tfoairaUs, foUoiia 
•distvptive 

. •leolato 



K fieassa&&* VoU aay prohleas axeluied above* Use beek of sheet for additi tool aotea* 
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Teacher* u Ccrocning Poim 



Memo to Kindcrcarton Teachers 



Will you please lint in the appropriate space the names of ar^ 
children who cbviounV/ fit any of the following descriptive items: 



Has been considered for exclusion, or 
has been previously excluded from 
echoo? as not ready for group 
experience* 




Very easily ^'istracted* 
another* 




Very restless or overly active* 
Activity lacks clear direction^ 
form or goal. 




Socially ixiconpctent* AWKward, 
clumsy and inept in children's 
games. Last one chosen as partner* 




jSrasixy upset* 

Marked outbursts of rage, grief, 
and aggressiveness* 




Unduly disturbed by unexpected 
sights, sounds and events* 


* 


Poorly organized* "Loses** possess- 
ions, forgets" instructions* Takes 
an unduly long tine to dress and 
undress. 




Impulsive and tiedalescno* apparently 
cannot refrain from touching, movinfj 
. handling objects. 




Uses little verbal connunication in i 
comparison \rith the* other children* 




Avoids, if possible, activities in- 
volving cutting, pasting and fine 
handwork. 




Apparently refuses or is tanablo to 
follow directions. 





NOTE: It is anticipated that in your class there will be children 
who do not fit into any of these categories. One child may be 
listed in more than one space, if applicable to him* There may 
be acme categories which do not apply to any child. 



Po9t-^ereening Letters 
to Principal 



0 •> V 4 

'/ ^ i 



Principal, 



Ret Grade One 3ereenlng 

The Early Identification Program in Grade One at your school 
has now been e«iipleted. In the first level of screening two 
group tests and three individual tests were administered tapping 
the areas of gross and fine motor skills^ visual and auditory 
perception and language. The age range of the children assessed 
was fairly evenly distributed, the ages ranging from 5/5 to 6/10. 
In general, this particular class exhibited very good skills in 
gross and fine motor activities. Language and auditory skills 
were also quite strong* A few children exhibited Immaturity In 
their ability to relate material which had been presented visu- 
ally, and a number of other children were Immature In their know- 
ledge of spatial concepts and in their ability to follow direc- 
tions on a pancll and paper task. It would appear that this class 
as a whole would benefit from f\irther expeilence in relating visu- 
al material and in spatial concepts relating to directional tasks. 

Certain children were selected for fuller assessments if they 
obtained low scores on any of the screening tests or if their 
teacher expreaaei concern about any aspect of their social, emo- 
tional or academic development in the classroom situation. It is 
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interesting to note that among those children selected for fur- 
ther aasesament there was a greater proportion of boyb than 
girls than in this particular elasi^rooa population. ages 
of the children selected ranged from 5/9 to 6/6. Furthexnore» 
among those selected one half were selected because of concerns 
regarding their classroom behaviour above and beyond concerns 
for their academic perfoznance. The following children were 
selected for f\iller assessments at this timet 

( Names ) * selected by teacher - 

low test scores revealing general immaturity in a number 
of the areas tapped. 

( Names ) - selected by low test 

scores revealing Bnao immaturity in fine motor and 
visual perception skills. The teacher also indicated 
concerns regarding the classroom adjustment of the latter 
two children. 

( Names ) - selected fay teacher 

because of classroom behaviour and by a low score on one 

test in the battery. 
( Names ) - selected because of class- 

room behavicor although she performed well on all the tests 

of the screening battexy* 
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( Name ) -> selected because of a low score on the fine 
moto'» test, 

( Names ) * immaturity in the language area. A full 

assessment was not done at this time but these children ^rill 
be followed up later in the school year after they have 
acquired greater language experience. 

Each of these children was seen individually and a detailed 
analysis of our findings has been written. These reports have been 
forwarded to the school. The assessments have been discussed with 
the teacher and individual programs for each child have been under- 
taken where appropriate. As well, the parents of each child in- 
volved in the detailed assessment have been interviewed individu- 
ally by the psychological services staff member in conjimction with 
the principal and/or teacher y and the test results regarding their 
child discussed with them. Three children, ( Names ) 
will be seen again within the next six months to reassess their 
progress. 

It is interesting to note that five children tx^sferred into 
the Grade One from School where they had been in- 

volved in the Kindergarten in the previous Spring; ( Names ). 
All five children showed change in their development and only one 
childy ( Name ), was selected for a fuller assessment. 
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One child in Grade Two, ( Name ) , was included 
in the Grade One scrAening as he had been transferred into the 
school in the Fall» and had never been assessed by Student 
Services. ( Name ) va» selected for further assessment 
although he performed well on all the tests of initial screening 
battez7» because his teacher felt that he should be exhibiting 
greater academic performance. 
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Principal^ 



Dear 

The S.I.D.P. "dcreening of Grade I children at School 
had been completed. As you know, the "first level" of the screen- 
ing process included group drawing tests and brief individual con- 
tact with every child. The resulting estimates of each child's 
intellectual maturityy visual-motor skill, and language develop- 
ment were discussed with their teachers, and together we selected 
children who needed further assessment. In all, twenty-three 
children were tested at this "second level", the tests given 
to each child being dependent upon his particular problem. 



A list of children selected is attached, with brief comments 
about each one. The results of this testing were again discussed 
with teachers, and some recommendations were made. For some of 
these children, no further action seems necessaxy. The progress 
of others will be followed, and llurther steps taken if necessary. 
Several children, however, are in need of complete assessment as 
soon as possible so that special placement can be arranged if it 
is required. 



I*ve enjoyed woricing in School, and have been 

impressed 1^ the interest and cooperation of the teachers with 
whom I have worked. Thanks for your hospitality J 



Yours sincerely. 



£nclos\ire 



Student Services. 



ROOM L 



i Anxious child, doing well academic- 
al!^! Overcoming earlier problem with reversals. If emotional 
state deteriorates, or interferes with progress, School Social 
Worker should investigate. 

t Active, distractible. Problem 
re auditory and visual attention. Poor coordination* Needs motor 
practice, both gross and fine, and left-right progression exercises. 
Intelligence apparently average* 

t Veiy immature. Poor speech. Motor 
flow and directionality not established. Needs '^readiness" activi- 
ties. Reevaluate in the Pall. 

: Low ability in all areas. ^ Will 
probably reqtiire special program. Has been seen by staff' member 
of psychological services. 

I Poor visual-motor skills. Possible 
perceptual problem. Verbal abilities developing satisfactorily. 
Needs practice in left-right progression. 

; Immature, verbal skills better than 
motor ones. Needs practice in visual matching and in eye-hand co- 
ordination. Please refer again if motor control does not improve 
significantly by next Fall. 

ROOM 6 

; Repeating Grade I, withdrawn to 
Special Program (Primary). Screening data passed to psychological 
services staff member. Needs hearing tests, speech therapy, special 
placement. 

; Average ability. Neede practice in 

language and motor skills. 

t Poor comprehension of languago. 
Special English Class recommended. 
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ROOM 6 (continued) 



t Very good verbal skills. Poor 
visual-motor ability. Anxious. P^chological services staff 
member will assess further. 

; Vexy poor gross motor control. 
Intelligence seems average. Daily motor program *iith Special 
Program (Primaty) recommended and undertaken. 

t Poor language developoient. Speech 

correction recomended. 

; Immature 9 impulsive, rather 
avkuard. Intelligence apparently normal. 



ROOM 8 



t Very immature. Poor language de- 
velopment. Some motor difficulty. Teacher feels she is less 
mature than when she came to school. Question of neurological 
disorder? Public Health Nurse should be involved. 

J Repeating Orade I. StiU rather 

immature. Left-right progression not established. Many reversals. 
Poor auditory discrimination. To be assessed fturther. 



; Good ability. Tense and withdrawn. 
Often absent. Incipient "school phobia"? Psychological services 
staff member to check with teacher at regular intervals. 

t Serious language difficulty - rever^ 
ses order of words, misnames objects, poor auditory discrimination 
and memory, etc. Check vision and hearing. Assess further (urgent) 

t Anxious, defensive, sometimes ag- 
gressive. Intelligence, vocabulary* number concept average. Very 
poor perceptual-motor integration. Arrange for vision test. Re- 
assess in the Spring. 

t Immature. Relates poorly with peers. 

Intelligence and visual-motor skills seem satisfactory. 



BOOM g (CoftUnueci) 



..11 



i Kepeating Grade i. Poor gross ana 
fine motor coordination. ReeoiL^ended physical educan.ion program. 
£ncourag6 handvozic. Check progreoj in the iprlng. 

: Repeating Grade I. Was assessed 
last year. Data passed to psychological services Qt^i member. 

i ^Serious emotional, intellectual 
and visualnnotor problems. Data passed on to staff member of 
psychological services, who is carxylng case. 

: Attending Special Program 
(Primazy). Oatu passed to psycnological services staff mr^mber for 
f\irther investigation. VibJon check is needed. Consider neurologi- 
cal investigation? 



£ 

Teacher's Hating Chart (A) 
Teacher's Rating Chart (B) 
Test-Retest Reliability of T.R.C. (B) 
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T*«4cht;r»s rtatiRg C>»5n (A) 



Pupil 



iRooa No School 



In #!Aeb % * r<loasf» circle the rmnbor which best expreuses ^uur opinion of *thi.» 

!• Proaent cf instruction in Reading. 



7. Book Ila (flrat half Or. II; 
B. Book lib (last half of Gr. XI) 
9. Book Ilia (first half of Or. Ill) 

10. Book Illb (last half of Cr. Ill) 

n. Book IV (Gr. IV) 

12. B^jrond Book IV. 



1. R«^aalni.&;» material 

2. Chart reading 
^^ Pro -prim r 
A. Primer 

5. Pir«^t part of Book I. 

6. Second nnrt of Buok I. 

2. PupU*d n^aditig perfonaance. 

I, Dop?5 not recognize words. 

^. ht^wT. w th wort recoenition and cn*nprehonsion at bottqTB lev B^ of cl«^3s. 

3. hp^fi'' w lm couprehenoion and fluency; conveys mr^aning at nddilo Ji^vcl cf ;,l-ttis* 

4. Ron \:' th word recocnitlon and comprehension at 1hv^\ oi clajal"" 
5* Su|".. Oi reader^ able to comprohend most material encountered* 

3. Present l«:vo3 of instruction in Matbeiaatics. (Bates, HIU, Rdiff series or cquiva*' ! * ) 

1. Pr#-i.r^»^«t7 to Book I 6. First part Book III 

2. t\Tt>i p rt Book I 7. Second part Book III 

3. Seecn.; part Book I 8. First part Book IV 
J^. First nftrt Book 11 9. Second part Book IV 

5. Sefton'^ paH Book II 10. B^nd Book IV 

^. Pupll'H ai*it7 to understand mthemAtieal concepts and operati<^ns. 

1. Vei7 }ii..Hed ability to understand mathematical concepts and operations. 

2. Hathercatical understanding and problem solving ability is at lower lovf^l^ of clasf^. 

3. Usually able to understand mathematical concepts and operations when presented 
by teacher* 

A. MA^h-*^-^Mcal understanding and problem solving ability is at uppey* ' * 

Superior mathematical ability quickly understands mathematical iddas pi^^euivu 
by teacher. 

5. Pupils. . :j^ral performance level — the quality of his work. 

1. Very low performance level. Quality poor. 

2. Has considerable difficulty with work, below average performance. 

3. Perfnrr»'>nce level is average. 
4* Abov*. f*verage performance. 

5* Vork is far above average. 

6. Performance is characterised by extreme variation. Vork often ranged from poor 
to exco^llent. 

6. Does tH^ ^ child have any outstanding unremediated problem at present? (Note that 
this doc? not take the idLaee of a referral.) 



!• Ifo out.::t:inding problem 

Yr , ^ rTTBTenjj) in: 
2. VI r. or bearing 
3* Coordination 
^. Activity level 
5. Miwnnty 

Coments may hm noted on back of page 



6. Concept formation 

7. language 

8. Attention span 
10* Group interaction 
IX* Achievement 

12. Other (please specify) 



Siignature. 
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Teachor*8 Rating Chart (B) 
hipil Room No School. 



In each eat^oryf circlo the number which best expresses yoxxr own opinion of this pupil* 
1* Present level of Instruction in Reading* 

!• Readiness mritorial ?• Book Ha (first half of Grade II) 

2. Chart Reading 8. Book lib (last half of Cr* II) 

3. Pre*primer 9. Book Ilia (first half of Or. Ill) 
A. Primer 10. Book Illb (last half of Cr. Ill) 

5. First Part of Book I U. Book IV (Cr. IV) 

6. Second part of Book I 12. Beyond Book IV 

2« Pupil *s Reading performance* 

1. Boas not recognize words* 

2. Reads with word recognition and comprehension at bot;toia jl^vel, of class. 

3* Reads with cooprchension and fluency; conveys iceaning at ridcilo Icyel of class* 
4* Reads with word recognition and comprehunsion at tnjg level of class. 
5* Superior reader^ able to comprehend most material encountered* 

3* Pupil ^s ability to understand mathematical concepts and operations. 

1* Vesy limited ability to understand mathematical concepts and operations* 
2* ftathematiCiJ. understanding and problem solving ability Is at jlwor ^evel 
of class. 

3* Usually able to understand mathematical concepts and operations when 
presented by teacher* 

A* Mathematical understanding and problem solving ability is at upper levyl of class* 

5. Superior m^ithematical ability quickly understands mathematical ideas 
presented by teacher* 

A. Pupil *s general performance level « the quality of his work* 

1* Very low performance level* Quality poor* 

2. Has considerable difficult/ with york, below average performance* 
3* Performance level is average* 
Ji. Above average performance* 
Vortc is far above average. 

6. Performance is characterised by extreme variation* Work often ranges from 
poor to excellent* 

5* Pupil *s diligence in performing wortc. 

1* Seems uninterested in improvement* 

2» Kttkes an effort to concentrate* 

'3* Works at his ability level* 

A* Diligent worker; somewhat above average* 

S. Very diligent; far above average* 

6# Diligence is charaeterised by variation between veiy little interest and 
extreme diligence* 



ConmeDts may be noted on back of page* 



Signature 
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TABLE 51 



TEJT-RBTEJT HiSLIiiBILITY OP TEACHER'S RATING CHArtT (B) ITiillw 





oCHOOL 




A 


B 


Teacher 

Rating 

Chart 


English not first 
language: Zi$ 
Lower soeioeconon&c 

iTr>nut) i 11% 


English not first 
language: 13$ 
Lower socioeconomic 
group li$ 


Item 


T 


T 


1, Present Level 
of Instruction 
in Reading 


.972 




.877 


Z, Pupil «s 
Reading 
Performance 


• OXO 




.856 


3. Pupil's ability 
to understand 
mathematical 
concepts and 
operations 


.783 


1 

1 
) 
1 

t 


.8a 


Pupil's general 
performance 
level- the quali- 
ty of his work * 


.787 


t 
1 


.853 


5. Pupil's dili- 
gence in per- 
forming work 


.710 


j 


.879 



» Ratings of "6" were omitted from the statistical analysis 
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Forest HiXl Health Form 



a?. 

>{edical Report for Kindcrf^arten Screening 



MAKE SCHOOL GRADE Oil CLAi:i TKACliili DAIE 



I. PRESStT }{EALTB 

1* Vision -* Kormal 



Wearing glasses ^ when and vhore obtained 



Correction with glasses 

Any reconjmendations re seating arrangements in class** 
room 



2. Hearing - Normal - 

Describe deviation _ 

3. Bicrgy - Lethargic - Nonaal Overactive 

Pescribo 



A. Height • Average Taller Shorter 

Recent change in growth rate - 



5* Weight Normal 



Describe deviation ^ 
6. Muscle Tone - Wixy Normal Flaccid 



7. Motor Skills and Walking Gait ^ 
Describe deviation (flat-footed, toock-kncM, etc.; 



8* Posture- Erect 



Describe deviation 

9. General appearance - 

10* Other related physical factors - heart condition, allurgicu, 

teeth, skin, etct 

II. e;^rly development 
Normal 

Describe abnormalities 

Past illness - (any hospitalization, any accidents, any after- 
effects) - 

RQfARKS: 



